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THE EARL OF CARDIGAN, 
COMMANDER OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE IN THE CRIMEA. 

The portrait on this must needs be an accurate one, for it 
was engraved af.er an English photograph. It has, moreover, that 
sort of individuality which assures us of accuracy, even when we 
are not familiar with the original. With strongly marked features, 
heavy mustaches and whiskers, a muscular form, belted, spurred 
ans and sabred, the earl looks the beau ideal of a fierce, 
hing hussar. The subject of the sketch is a major geeral and 
knight commander of the Bath. He is the sixth earl of C..rdigan, 
the first being Lord Bradenel, a partizan of the Stuarts, who re- 
ceived the coronet as a reward for his tried loyalty, from the hands 
of Charles II, James Thomas Brudenel was born at Hambledon, 
Oct. 11, 1797, and was first known to the world as Lord Brudenel. 
He graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, and first appeared in 
public as a member of the House of Commons from Marlborough 
and Forvey, aud afterwards as knight of the shire for Northamp- 
ton. In 1824, he commenced his 

military career as cornet in the 8th 
Hussars. In 1830, so rapid had il 

been his rise, that he was already 
alicutenant-colonel. In 1832, he Wi 
had command, in that capacity, of 
the 15th Hussars, and with whom 
he contrived to render himself quite 
unpopular and threw up his com- 
mission. In 1836, he obtained the 
command of the 11th Hussars, and 
succeeding to the earldom shortly 
after, he expended about fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum in increas- 
ing the efficiency of his corps. One 
example of his munificence may 
be given. A remount of his men 
was, on one occasion, ordered by 
the Horse Guards; he added as 
much as £2500 to the regulation 
rice; and the horses of the llth 
ussars became celebrated as the 
best in the service. At the same 
time he spared no expense to make 
the accoutrements of the men cor- 
respond with his idea of what an 
English regiment should be; and 
Lord Cardi was getting into 
favor with public as a cavalry 
officer, nee to do his duty, when 
the “ Black Bottle quarrel ” opened 
Up @ new scene, and was followed 
y events which exposed him to 
years of obloquy. mewhere in 
the year 1840, while the 11th Mus- 
sars were at Canterbury, Lord 
Cardi upbraided one of his offi- 
cers, Captain Reynolds, with de- 
grading the mess to the level of a 
ferhonse, because he had caused 
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digan’s conduct in the “Chronicle.” The letter was 
anonymous, but the writer proving to be Captain Harvey Tuckett, 
a hostile meeting was agreed upon. Wimbledon Common was the 
scene, and the 15th of Reteaien 1840, the date, of this memor- 
able duel. The first shot was ineffectual; at the second, Lord 
Cardigan wounded his antagonist. He soon fell into the hands of 
a constable, and was, of course, committed. He demanded to be 
tried by his peers; and on the 16th of February, 1841, the House 
of Lords sat as a criminal court for that purpose. Many of our 
readers doubtless remember the extraordinary interest which this 
trial, from its novelty and other circumstances, created throughout 
all England. Lord Denman, in the absence of the chancellor, 
enacted the part of lord high steward, and presided with that state- 
ly courtesy which characterized him. Everything, however, augur- 
ed well for the accused. in Harvey ‘Tuckett had fortunately 
recovered from his wound, and the prosecution was conducted by 
Sir John, now Lord Campbell, in the tenderest spirit. Besides, 
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the evidence somehow or other, broke down, from the absence of 
proof that the person engaged in the duel bore the name of Cap- 
tain Harvey Tuckett, as alleged in the indictment, or even that 
such a person had been on Wimbledon Common on the day in 
question. Thus it happened that Lord Cardigan was not required 
to make any defence; and the House of Lords, after due deliber- 
ation, gave a verdict of “not guilty.” The lord high steward then 
asked every peer by his name, beginning with the junior baron: 
“ How says your lordship—is James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, 
ilty of the felony whereof he stands indicted, or not guilty ?”’ 
hereupon, each standing in his place uncovered, and laying his 
right hand upon his breast, answered, “‘ Not guilty, upon my hon- 
or,” except the Duke of Cleveland, who answered, “ Not guilty 
legally, apon my honor.” Very little was heard of him, except in 
military circles, for some time after this; though the manner in 
which his name was mentioned in private showed that he had not 
regained the public favor. The condition of his regiment, how- 
ever, was fine, and elicited the com- 
mendation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. When the war with Rus- 
sia broke out, he was sent to the 
East in command of the “ Light 
Brigade,” holding at that time the 
rank of major-general in the army. 
While the English army was at 
Varna, Lord Cardigan was sent, 
with the light cavalry, to find out 
the position of the enemy. Of this 
service he reported: “‘ You can 
easily imagine that this was rather 
an anxious undertaking, and one 
that required the exercise of con- 
siderable caution on my part. We 
might have come at any time upen 
the Russian army. My orders 
were to proceed 130 miles as far as 
Trajan’s Wall, upon the confines 
of the Dobrudscha. We did so, 
and marched 120 miles without 
ever seeing a human being. There 
was not a house in a state of repair, 
or that was inhabited, along this 
route, nor was there an animal to be 
seen except those that exist in the 
wildest regions. Having ascertain- 
ed that the Russian army had re- 
turned by Babadagh, and given in- 
formation to the commander-in- 
chief upon that subject, I then pro- 
ceeded on avery interesting march, 
atrolling along the banks of the 
anube to Rustchuk and Silistria, 
and returned thence by that great 
and strong fortress of Schumla.” 
At the battle of the Alma, the 
“Light Brigade” was not engag- 
ed; their turn, however, came at 
Balaklava, October 25, 1855. The 
brigade, numbering only 600, 
charged through the “valley of 
death’? upon the Russian army, 
drawn up in three lines, supporting 
parks of the heaviest artillery. Af- 
ter he received the fatal order 
“which some one had blundered,” 
he cast a glance at his scanty ranks, 
drew hia sabre, and with the excla- 
mation: “ Here the last of 
the Cardigans!” thundered forth 
the word of command. At full 
speed and with a noise like thunder, 
that “hurricane of horse burst up- 
on the foe,” but provoked a storm 
of fire so deadly that twenty-six 
officers and two hundred and seven- 
non-commissioned officers 
bit the dust. The re of this 
affair insured Lord Cardigan the 
wildest enthusiasm when he re- 
turned home, but the investigations 
of the Crimean commissioners 
again rendered him unpopular, al- 
though there is no doubt that he is 
brave as steel. As achief actor in 
one of the most thrilling episodes 
of modern history, we have given 
him now a place in our i 
gallery. 
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THe GIPSEY'S SECRET: 


THE LEAGUE OF GUILT. 
A STORY OF HIGH AND HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CONTRABANDIST.” 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII. 
A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As we have said, many reflections forced themselves upon the 
mind of Eleanor, after her conversation with Dame Wilton. Some 
of them were gf a peculiar character, and she began to study the 
exhibitions of Morley Briancourt’s mind with a somewhat new 
light. This view presented itself in many questionings. 

“Tt is true,” she said, mentally, “Morley never scemed to be 
interested in those employments of mine; but is it because he dis- 
likes them? Is it because he has a disposition at variance with 
those pursuits which are the most worthy of an upright heart? I 
cannot bring myself to believe that he is so soulless.” And yet 
she was concerned regarding this point ; but not so deeply as would 
have been the case if she had felt for him that interest which the 
contemplation of their prospective relations warranted. Then her 
anxiety would have been a thousand fold. 

She drove on to Bessie Gray’s cottage, which was a mile distant 
from Woodthorpe, the village near Ashby. She found Bessie all 
alone with her child, her husband being absent at the place where 
he worked, which was some miles away, and from which he could 
only return home on Saturday nights. The poor young woman 
was in sad distress ; her child had been ill three days now ; but she 
had not felt alarmed about him until that morning, when he seemed 
to become worse every moment. She had not dared to leave him 
to obtain assistance, and Eleanor was the first who passed the soli- 
tary cottage that day; but she was too far away, when Bessie first 
saw her, to hear her call, and it was not until one of the men from 
Woodthorpe came along the road that Bessie could send after her. 

Eleanor found the child—a boy of some six or seven years—in 
a high fever. He was somewhat delirious, also, and his illness 
seemed rapidly increasing. The poor mother was half-distracted. 
So distressed was she that all presence of mind seemed to have 
left her, and she seemed hardly to know what she was about. 
Eleanor herself felt seriously alarmed for the child, for already his 
state appeared one fraught with the utmost danger. Throwing off 
her bonnet and mantle, she sent Bessie directly to Woodthorpe for 
a physician, and proceeded herself to do all that she could for the 
temporary benefit of the little patient. But there was little that 
seemed to relieve him. Moment succeeded moment, and his fever 
became higher, his ravings wilder, and each instant of Bessie’s ab- 
sence and the delay of the sutgeon’s arrival seemed an age. 


Hugh Latimer and his sister and their aunt were seated about 
the breakfast-table, one fine morning, nearly a week after the inci- 
dents just recorded, when Miss Latimer, who had been silent for 
some time, evidently meditating on some serious matter, said, 
thoughtfully : 

“I wonder where Eleanor is, all this time? It is rather perplex- 
ing to me that, after secing you that day, Hugh, and promising to 
come or send over to us this week, she should fail to do either.” 

“ Yes, indeed, it is strange, I am sure,” said her aunt, earnestly. 
“What can be the reason of her long absence, I wonder? It 


seems to me she might ride over, if it were only to see a we are. 


alive and well.” 

Hugh Latimer had listened in silence, but with an ie deep 
interest. He looked serious and reflective. 

“ May it not be possible,” he said, at length, as his aunt finished, 
—‘may it not be possible that Miss Ashby herself is ill ?” 

“Tilt O, I hope not!” said Mary Latimer, quickly, and turn- 
ing almost pale,—“ I hope not, Hugh.” 

“ And, indeed, so do L” echoed her aunt, warmly, “ especially 
now, in her uncle’s absence. Dear child! Mary, my love, you 
should really go and see her.” 

“T will, aunt. Hugh, will you go over with me, after break- 
fast 

“ With pleasure, Mary.” 

“Thank you. We will take the chaise and go directly. I can 
get ready, then. For, indeed, I feel perplexed, and not a little 
troubled by her failing to communicate with me—she is always so 
prompt and punctual.” 

At that moment, a domestic entered quickly, with a countenance 
startlingly significant of trouble and alarm. 

“What has happened, Madge?” asked Hugh Latimer, kindly. 
“ What makes you look so pale ¢” 

“O, Mr. Hugh, they say there’s a terrible fever broken out over 
at Woodthorpe !” 

Hugh Latimer sprang from his seat, his face colorless as marble, 
while Aunt Dorothea uttered an exclamation of consternation, and 
a low cry broke from Mary’s lips. 

“O, Hugh—Woodthorpe—Ashby—if Eleanor is ill!’ she said, 
in a tone of distress. “ Woodthorpe is on the very edge of the 

“ Madge, do you know whether any one is ill at Ashby ?” spoke 
Hugh. 

“No, sir; I didn’t ask. The man only told me, as he was going 
‘by, that they had the fever at Woodthorpe, and that they were dy- 
ing there.” 


«9, Hugh, Hagh,”’ uttered ‘et us go!” 


But before his name had well left her lips, he had gone from the 
apartment. 

In five minutes the chaise was at the hall door, and Miss Lati- 
mer was seated in it, beside her brother. Rapidly they drove over 
to Ashby, to learn something of Eleanor; Mary, meanwhile, trem- 
bling in every limb, and Hugh pale as death, and utterly silent. 
“Jf Eleanor should be ill!” this was the thought of each. The 
sudden announcement of the startling news, connected as it was 
with the conversation which had passed between them relative to 
Miss Ashby, had sent a shock—a lightning thrill of apprehension 
to the very heart of Hugh Latimer. Now, as he drove hastily 
along the way, the deathlike suspense and agitation he experienced 
told him how deep had become his interest in Eleanor. Once, 
during the drive, he turned to his sister, who, pale, trembling and 
silent, occupied the seat beside him. 

“ Mary, what am I thinking of? You should not have thought 
of exposing yourself in this fever-haunted district,” he said. 

“ Hugh, you forget that I also am going to seek for Eleanor,” 
she answered, “and even if I were not, I should be secking the 
couches of the sufferers at Woodthorpe with you; for you would 
go, and it is my place, also. You would not shrink yourself, and 
why should I? I am no coward.” 

Silently, tenderly he pressed her hand, and drove on. They 
neared a little cottage standing alone near the roadside. Within 
the open doorway sat a rough, sun-burned man, his face bowed 
upon his hands, weeping. Mary touched her brother’s arm. 

“O, Hugh,” she said, “there is Timothy Gray, Bessie Gray’s 
husband. What ails him? You said Bessie’s boy was ill; can 
he be dying, or dead? Let us get out and see, Hugh. We cannot 
pass Bessie’s cottage.” 

Instantly Hugh Latimer reined in the horse, and assisted Mary 
to alight. ‘Together they entered the doorway, but Timothy Gray 
never moved at the sound of their footsteps. He did not hear 
them ; he was engrossed by his own sorrow. Mary and Hugh half 
paused ; then, forbearing to speak to him, passed on in silence, 
revering his grief. 

There was a low murmur within the room on the right—a whis- 
per of women’s voices, that was heard for an instant, and then 
ecased. Then there was a faint moan, a sob of distress, a sound 
of weeping. The tears fell from Mary’s eyes as she clasped her 
brother’s hand. The door of the room was open; together they 
went in. 

It was a death-scene they found there. At the foot of a bed at 
the opposite side of the room, knelt a woman, with her face buried 
in the clothes, weeping heart-breaking tears. It was Bessie Gray. 
Beside her stood two of the women from Woodthorpe, with sad 
faces and tearful eyes, gazing upon the marble face of the child 
who lay there, sinking into the stupor of death. It was Bessie 
Gray’s Johnny. Nine days and nights had he lain there, burning 
with fever and raving in delirium. Now the fever was gone—the 
delirium was over, but poor little Johnny, who nad suffered so 
long, was dying. 

They saw all this at a glance as they entered—all this, and more. 
There was another person present—one who bent over the pillow 
of the dying child, softly fanning him, to give what little air there 
might be to those pale lips, and tenderly wiping the death-lamps 
away from the high, marble brow. Her head was bowed—her face 
hidden from the new-comers who stood within the doorway; but 
Hugh pressed his sister’s hand, and both paused involuntarily. At 
that moment, as they regarded her, she raised her head and looked 
up at them, showing the beautiful, but pale and worn countenance 
of Eleanor Ashby. The startled feeling with which they first be- 
held her was succeeded by a thrill of silent and reverential awe. 

They had looked to find her in her own home; they found her 
here by the couch of the dying. 

Her eyes were filled with tears as she looked up. Beholding 
Hugh and Mary, from their sad depths there beamed an eloquent, 
though sorrowful and mute welcome, succeeded by an expression 
of sudden anxiety, as she earnestly regarded them. She evidently 
hesitated to have them enter the infected place. 

But instantly her attention was recalled to the child. He moved 
—opened his eyes, and looked up at her, his pale lips moving. She 
bent down, and softly raised him. His head rested on her bosom. 
A faint smile illumined his dying face, as he looked around upon 
those about him. . His glance rested on the faces of Hugh and 
Mary, who stood by the bed, now; then upon that of Eleanor, 
whose loving arm supported him, and then the quiet lids closed. 

* * 7 * * 

Johnny’s was the first death from the fever. Several persons 
were ill at Woodthorpe, but he had contracted it earlier than the 
rest, and it terminated sooner in his case. From the first, Eleanor 
had taken her place beside the couches of the sick. Seven days 
and nights she had dwelt in the midst of the fever, unwearied and 
self-forgetful, devoting herself wholly to the sufferers about her. 
She had not once returned to the hall since the day when she first 
came to see Bessie Gray’s boy, Then finding, by the physician, 
that the fever was a contagious one, and of a malignant type, she 
had prepared herself to remain where she was, and do aff that lay 
in her power for the benefit of the sick child, without going back, 
and possibly carrying the contagion with her. Then, as one and 
another was smitten with the disease in the village, she went thith- 
er, also ; and into the infected places, which few others dared onter, 

she went alone—a ministering angel. Whatever she necded from 
the hall, was sent down by her orders, but she refrained from going 
thither herself, only keeping informed that no one there had taken 
the fever, and sending directions for every precaution against it. 
Leaving one sick chamber only to hasten to another, she spent 
every moment beside the sufferers, taking no thought for herself, 
absorbed in the offices she had undertaken, neglecting rest and 
nourishment almost entirely, in her utter self-abnegation. 


It was no emve that, in aune seven days, she had become pale, 
ang worn, and grave. The only wonder was that she herself had 
not been stricken down. The change in her appearance was start. 
lingly perceptible, when, an hour after the death of little Johnny 
Gray, she joined Hagh Latimer and his sister, with the physician, 
in another apartment. Her slight form had become already thin ; 
her sweet face had lost the fullness of its soft oval outlinc ; the 
blue veins could be clearly traced over her brow and temples, from 
which the heavy dark hair had been pushed hastily away; and her 
large, soft eyes had a troubled, care-worn expression that touched 
Haugh Latimer’s heart. 

A smile, faint, sweet and sad, dawned in those clear eyes as she 
met him, but a strange contrast it presented to that which he had 
seen there, happy, beaming and warm as sunshine itself, but a lit. 
tle time since. The physician had been telling him of the part 
she had taken in the troubles of the villagers since the fever broke 
out, and Hugh was inexpressibly affected. 

“Eleanor, angel of mercy!” he murmured, as he clasped her 
hand in his own. 

She shook her head slowly and sorrowfully ; the tears came into 
her eyes for an instant. Miss Latimer’s lips were silently pressed 
to her cheek. 

“O, Mary,” she said, looking up, “this is wrong. You should 
not be here. This fever is a terrible one.”’ 

“ And you take no thought for yourself, Eleanor! I have no 
fear. Do not think me selfish—heartless. Let me share your 
labors, Eleanor.” 

The physician shook his head. 

“Nay, Miss Latimer,—you have not the constitution for such 
exposure as she has undergone, and I hardly dare to permit her to 
continue her exertions at present. She needs rest, and must have 
it. You would sink in three days in this infected atmosphere. 
You could serve my patients far more effectually by persuading 
Miss Ashby to take the repose which she requires for a day or two, 
and become sufficiently recruited to re-assume her station.” 

“O, how can I leave the people who are sick in the village, doc- 
tor?” asked Eleanor, earnestly. “No, no! It is impossible; I 
cannot do it. They need care ; there are so few who will help, and, 
indeed, I am quite strong still.” 

Doctor Gregg sat down by her side, saying, seriously : 

“* My dear young lady, I dare not trust you. little more, and 
you would go beyond your strength. I felt it my duty, this morn- 
ing, to tell you this, I know you are needed here, but you must 
leave your post for the present, or you, in your turn, will be ill. 
No new cases have occurred to-day in the village. There are only 
five up to to-night, and, thanks to your unremitting cares, I have 
no apprehensions of a fatal termination in either of them. Miss 
Ashby, you have done already more than they or I can ever thank 
you for. I believe, sincerely and honestly, that if Johnny Gray 
had received your care three days earlier, he would have been at 
this moment recovering ; but both you and I were called too late. 
As it is, you have done everything a mortal could do, in his case, 
and in every other in the village, and in those I have the most san- 
guine hopes. It is, then, absolutely requisite that you should em- 
brace this favorable opportunity to recruit your almost exhausted 
strength.” 

“Yes, yes, dearest Eleanor!’ urged Mary Latimer, tenderly 
pressing her hand, “ you must rest now.” 

Eleanor was silent, and her eyes were fixed on the floor as she 
listened to these persuasions ; but there was a shadow of trouble, 
anxiety and indecision upon her pale brow that told of her relue- 
tance to yield to them. And Hugh, meanwhile, standing beside 
her, regarded her with a glance of earnest solicitude, though he 
spoke no word. 

“Come,” repeated Mary Latimer, persuasively, “dear Eleanor, 
say you will go, and I will take you directly up in the chaise to 
Briarfield, where Aunt Dorothea and I will take care of you.” 

“No, no—not to Briarfield,” uttered Eleanor, quickly; “ no, 
Mary. I should carry the contagion with me wherever I might go. 
I must stay where I am until the fever has spent its violence, and 
there is no more danger of infection.” 

“ Nay—you forget, Eleanor, that Hugh and I have already come 
into the infected neighborhood, so that your going over to Briar- 
field would make no difference; and Aunt Dorothea, when my 
mother had this very fever, was with her through all her illness, 
‘and she is not afraid of any such thing,” 

“Indeed, my dear young lady, you had better go,” said Doctor 
Gregg, “for you need care and nursing yourself, and Miss Doro- 
thea and Miss Mary here will be only too glad to watch over you, 
Iam sure. And you must leave this immediate neighborhood for 
atime. At Ashby, you would have no care but that of servants, 
therefore, you had better be persuaded.” 

Still Eleanor hesitated, Raising her eyes, she encountered those 
of Hugh Latimer resting with an expression of the deepest interest 
and concern upon his countenance. 

“I trust,” he said, with gentle earnestness, —“ I trust that Miss 
Ashby does not need to be twice assured of the welcome she would 
receive at Briarfield.” 

Eleanor offered no further opposition. She only stayed to sce 
the remains of the little Johnny prepared for their last resting: 
place, and to receive from Ashby a package of fresh clothing, 
which she might substitute for that which she had worn in the sick- 
room before setting off for Briarfield; and then, leaving the two 
women from the village to attend to whatever remained to be done, 
left poor Bessio and her husband alone with a grief which shrunk 
from all consolation. 

Hugh put his sister and Miss Ashby into the chaise, while the 
physician waited for him. 

“ You are going to Woodthorpe—are you not, Hugh 9” asked 
Mary Latimer, as she took her seat. 

“Directly, Mary, with Doctor Gregg,” he ahswered.. 
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probably remain there to-night. ‘And I trust,” he addled, as he 
assisted Eleanor into the vehicle, “to bring you favorable accounts 
of your patients there, Miss Ashby. I cannot do the good that 
you have done, but I will do what I may for those whom you must 
leave. 

She had not thought of his offering to stay at Woodthorpe him- 
self, in the very heart of the infected region. It had been too 
much to expect. An expression of relief, of gratitude, came into 
her eyes as she thanked him. That beaming look from those lan- 
guid, weary eyes gave him a thrill of pleasure inexpressible. Then, 
with an affectionate “good-morning,” and one or two sisterly 
charges of caution, Mary slowly drove away. And in company 
with Doctor Gregg, Hugh Latimer repaired to the village of 
Woodthorpe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A HEART’S UNREST. 


Wirn the cessation of her exertions, came to Eleanor a fall 
knowledge of her own weakness. She felt now only too painfully 
the effects of her labors in her own case. If she had continued to 
maintain her place among the sick at Woodthorpe, she might, 
indeed, have borne up for some days longer, her excitement and 
anxiety rendering her insznsible to fatigue, but she must have sunk 
at last. As it was, the almost uttcr physical prostration succeed- 
ing her withdrawal from the scene of her toils, warned her plainly 
of what must have been the consequence of a continuance of them 
at present. 

Amved at Briarfield, she found herself so weak and languid as 
searcely to be able to walk. Miss Dorothea hastened to welcome 
her; but no words could express her surprise and concern on be- 
holding her altered appearance, and learning from Mary Latimer 
its cause. Shocked and affected, she led her tenderly up into the 
hall and into the drawing-room, where she made her lie down upon 
a couch, and removed her bonnet and mantle with her own hands. 
Mary, meanwhile, hastened away, and shortly returned, bringing 
in herself some coffee for Eleanor, which she persuaded her to 
drink directly, sitting by her side the while. Then Miss Latimer 
took her to her own apartment, where she made her lie down. 
Wearied, yet excited, it was long before Eleanor could compose 
herself to reat, but after a long time, she sank into a profound 
slumber, from which she did not awake for several hours. 

When, finally, she opened her eyes once more, it was night. A 
shaded lamp burned on the table beside her bed, diffusing a mellow 
moonlight radiance through the apartment, and beside it sat Miss 
Latimer, reading. She looked directly up as Eleanor moved, and 
laying down her book, came to her, affectionately inquiring how 
she had slept. Eleanor assured her she was much refreshed, though 
so weak and languid as to render it an effort almost beyond her 
strength to rise. 

She learned that Hugh Latimer had come over from Wood- 
thorpe half an hour before, to obtain some articles which he re- 
quired, and to bring some strengthening draught for her from 
Doctor Gregg, who had sent orders for her to remain perfectly 
quiet, for the present. He had gone back to the village just before 
her awakening, where he was to pass the night. He had inquired 
for her, Mary said. 

Eleanor listened while drinking the cup of tea which Aunt Dor- 
othea brought to her bedside. It gave her less anxiety to leave 
Woodthorpe, knowing how much good Hugh could do there. 
Aunt Dorothea smiled to see her face brighten. 

“Come, now, my dear child, you will eat something,” she said. 

But Eleanor had no inclination to touch any food. She needed 
rest the more, at present. Soon taking the draught which Mary 
prepared according to Doctor Gregg’s directions, she fell asleep 
again, and slept quietly through the night. 

The next day she was considerably revived, but remained nearly 
all day in her apartment, where Miss Latimer and her aunt were 
with her the greater part of the time. Hugh, who had returned 
from the village at morning, had remained only to breakfast with 
his sister and aunt, and gone immediately back. In the middle of 
the afternoon, he came home once more, and retired, Mary said, to 
his apartment to rest. He reported, she also said, that no new 
cases of fever had occurred, and that none of the patients were 
apprehended to be in serious danger. It was with inexpressible 
Pleasure that this news was welcomed by all. 

At twilight, Miss Ashby was sufficiently strong to descend to 
the drawing-room with Mary Latimer, and there reclining in the 
luxurious depths of a large fautew/, talked with Mary quietly and 
earnestly, while the evening drew on. The thoughts of both lin- 
gered with the sufferers at Woodthorpe. Eleanor spoke of the 
prompt, unhesitating good-will of Hugh in placing himself among 
them, and expressed the pleasure that she felt in seeing him do so. 

“ Aunt Dorothea goes down to the village to-night with him,” 
said Miss Latimer. “She is to stay with Farmer Brown’s wife, 
Whose case is decidedly more serious than any of the others. Hugh 
will watch with Hardinge, the blacksmith.” 

Eleanor was silent a little while. Then she said, earnestly and 
impulsively : 

“O, Mary, suppose they should themselves take the—” 

She paused suddenly, fearing to finish what she was about to 
say. But Mary comprehended her meaning. A look of momen- 
tary care rested upon her thoughtful countenance. Directly, how- 
ever, she returned : 

“I pray most earnestly that they may not, Eleanor. But it is 
all that can be done ; for none of us can shrink from such duties 
48 those which call upon us for performance now. I know that 
Hugh and my avnt are going into the midst of danger. I feel 
Suxious for them ; but, Eleanor, I could not say to them ‘do not 
go.’ It is their duty to go. It is mine as well; and to-morrow I, 
in my turn, shall go over.” 


The sound of Aunt Dorothea’s voice was heard calling to Mary. 
Miss Latimer went to answer the summons, and Eleanor was left 
for a few moments alone. Sitting before the window, with her 
head resting against the cushioned back of the easy-chair, she 
watched the silent stars come out, one by one, in the blue evening 
sky, and" thought of what Miss Latimer had said. 


A step descended the hall stairs, and some one entered the apart- 
ment while she was thus reflecting, but she did not hear it at first. 
She looked up, however, as Hugh Latimer crossed the room, and 
stood beside her, seeing her for the first time since she had left him 
on the road to Woodthorpe. 

“Mr. Latimer!” she spoke his name in a subdued tone, that had 
an accent of earnest pleasure in it as she recognized him through 
the dim twilight. 

He took the hand that was half-extended to him in his own, 
holding it there for a single moment. 

“ You are better to-night ‘” he said, gently, seating himself by 
her side. 

“Very much better, and stronger, I thank you. And you?” 

“Tam well. I am extremely gratified,” he continued, “to find 
you down here to-night. I was seriously afraid that you would 
not be able to leave your room for a weck, at least, when you first 
came up to Briarfield. Doctor Gregg himself was somewhat 
alarmed, though, I believe, he concealed the fact from you. He 
spoke of coming up to see you to-night, when I left him this 
morning.” 

“ He is very kind, indeed. I shall be happy to see him. But 
I think he was more alarmed about me than the occasion warrant- 
ed. My constitution is a vigorous one.” 

“ And yet it will not bear everything. Doctor Gregg blamed 
himself severely for allowing you to exert yourself so long. The 
fatigue and exposure were too much for you. You must consent 
to leave to others now the burden which has borne you down.” 

Eleanor sighed. She felt that she could not gainsay his words. 

“T believe I must do so for the present,”’ she said, “ but it is 
with the deepest reluctance. I cannot be quite patient sitting here 
thus in idleness, when the assistan¢ée that I could give is so much 
needed. There are so few to help in the village, even your aid 
and that of your aunt and Mary is not, I think, quite sufficient; 
for those who watched from the first with the patients must have 
become, I should think, as much exhausted as myself, and you 
will find it difficult to obtain substitutes, there is such an inexpres- 
sible dread of the fever among the most of the villagers.” 

“T know it, but we must do the best we can for the present. Do 
not think of this more than you can help, Miss Ashby; you will 
only agitate yourself uselessly.”” 

“I can think of little else,” she said, with a half-sigh. “I have 
been thinking of poor Bessie and her boy to-day. He is not buried 

et?” 
: “No; the funeral will take place to-morrow morning.” 

“ How do they seem—Bessie and her husband—now ?” 

“Much more resigned, I think. I talked with Bessie for a long 
time to-day. She spoke of you in terms of the most touching 
gratitude, as they all do.” 

The last words he scemed rather to speak to himself than to her. 
They were uttered in a tone of the deepest, tenderest feeling, over- 
flowing with the unspoken emotions of his heart. His musing 
glance, downcast, was filled with a shadowy softness; for a mo- 
ment a glow of almost irrepressible joy pervaded his brent ; ; then 
a sigh, fainter than the breath of the light twilight breeze that bore 
it away, succeeded. He rose hastily and paced the room from 
side to side, with folded arms and his head bent. 

And Eleanor sat by the window, silent; but her glance rested 
thoughtfully on him, and a gentle emotion of sympathy filled her 
heart. She forgot what he had said, she only saw that he paused 
and sighed, as if im weariness. 

And he was heart-weary; but she might never know it. He 
could come into her presence ; he could speak with her, and listen 
to the voice that charmed him; he might read in her clear, kind 
eyes every thought and emotion of hers ; but not a glance or tone 
of his must betray to her the tenderness that pervaded his every 
thought of her. Was she not the betrothed of another? He real- 
ized now the gulf that separated him from her. 

Slowly he paced to and fro with such reflections as these, while 
Eleanor still sat silent by the window. At length a step was heard, 
and Miss Latimer entered. 

“ Hugh,” she said, “ Doctor Gregg has just sent up to say that 
he cannot come over this evening, as he intended. There are three 
new cases of fever. Aunt Dorothea desires to know if you are 
ready to go?” 

“Quite. She has not come down yet ?” 

“No; she will join you directly here.” 

“ Who are the new patients, Mary ?”’ he asked. 

She told him. There was a little while of unbroken silence, 
each one being busy with thoughts connected with this new intelli- 
gence. It rendered each one of them anxious—unquiet, for no one 
could tell what devastation the disease might make before its pro- 
gress should be finally arrested. Hugh Latimer’s thoughts were 
partially diverted from himself once more, from the sad theme on 
which, a little time since, they had been suffered to dwell for a 
season. Perhaps it was best that he should dismiss them, since 
they were thus useless and selfish. There was not the shadow of a 
hope for him. ‘The possibility of its being accomplished had been 
blotted out before ever it was formed. Should he not turn away, 
then, from the vain contemplation of a happiness that could never 
be his, at a time when the sufferings of others demanded his atten- 
tion? Bidding Eleanor and his sister, then, a kind and serious 

“ good-night,”” he met his aunt at the door, with 
for the village of Woodthorpe. * 


left Briarfield, with Mary Latimer and Hugh, on her way to Ashby 
Place. Mary was to stop at Woodthorpe, whither Hugh, after 
escorting Miss Ashby home, was to return. Miss Latimer, then, 
leaving them on the main road, turned off in the direction of the 
village to join her aunt, and Hugh kept on with Eleanor. 

Miss Ashby had not been home once since the fever first broke 
out in the village. Now, it was necessary that she should do so, 
that she might attend to affairs there, which had been all this time 
left in the hands of the housekeeper. 

“Miss Ashby,” said Hugh, as they rode along, “have you 
received any communication from. vour uncle, since his departure ?”’ 

Eleanor answered in the negative. 

“Do you think he knows of the state of matters down here at 
Woodthorpe 

“I do not well know what to think, Mr. Latimer. I have been 
undecided about writing to inform him. I do not know the nature 
of his business there—whether it is important or otherwise. Perhaps 
I should write, however it may be, since the trouble here appears 
to be increasing. Hitherto, I have endeavored to do all that could 
be done, that his presence might not be absolutely necessary.” 

Hugh Latimer made no immediate rejoinder. He seemed to be 
indulging in a reverie. Finally, however, he said: 

“ Did he intend to return soon when he went ?” 

“Not for some three or four weeks, I believe,” replied Miss 
Ashby. “His business was with Mr. Briancourt, who wrote to 
him from London. He went down in company with Mr. Brian- 
court’s son.” 

Again Hugh was silent; but in a few moments he asked : 

“ Does Mr. Morley Briancourt return with him to Ashby ?” 

“T think it probable that he will,” answered Eleanor. 

Hugh had listened for a different answer; and yet what differ- 
ence could it make to him whether Morley Briancourt returned or 
not? Absent or present as Eleanor’s lover might be, it gave him 
no better hope. But he had waited for hertosay “no.” At least, 
he felt happier when his rival was away from her side. 


He felt chilled and disappointed now. In silence he rode on be- 
side her, with his eyes downcast. Once he turned his glance 
towards her. She also was looking down, and he fancied he could 
detect an expression of sadness overshadowing that sweet face ; 
but she was not thinking of him, and he sighed as he said it to 
himself. How beautiful she was—how warm-hearted—how noble, 
and high-souled, and self-sacrificing! And she was to become the 
bride of another. Last night he had turned away from such 
thoughts as these in despair, to seck employment of mind other- 
where. Now, despite his firmest resolutions, they returned upon 
his mind with tenfold power. He could not dissipate them. 

“Mr. Latimer,” said Eleanor, gently, as she looked up and met 
his saddened glance, “you are very grave this afternoon. You 
are troubled about something !”” 

“Yes. Pardon me if I make but an indifferent companion, but 


I find it a vain attempt to be otherwise ; and give me your sympa- 
thy, Miss Ashby, at least.” 

The last words were uttered involuntarily—sadly. 

“ You have it already. I am very, very sorry that you should be 
” she said, in a voice of the sweetest feeling. 


unhappy, 
Your compassion is a balm in itself,’ 


“ Ten thousand thanks. 
he uttered, impulsively. 

At that moment, two horsemen appeared on the road at a little 
Eleanor descried them, and a surprised expression was 
Hugh Latimer also saw them, and 


distance. 
visible in her countenance. 
turned pale. 

“Tt is my uncle and Morley,’ 
returned.” 

Hugh Latimer did not speak. The two gentlemen advanced 
towards them. The two parties met midway of the distance inter- 
vening. Sir Edward Ashby was a little before his companion. 
He coldly acknowledged the silent bow of Hugh Latimer, and the 
greeting of his niece. 

“Eleanor,” he said, “I was just going to seek you. Sir,”’ and 
he addressed Hugh with distant courtesy, “I will not trouble you 
to escort my niece further.” 

Hugh drew back with a countenance as pale as death, and lift- 
ing his hat, with a murmured word of farewell to Eleanor, turned 


and rode slowly away. 


’ said Eleanor. “They have, then, 


CHAPTER IX. 
UNPLEASANT CONTRASTS. 


As Sir Edward wheeled his horse, and took the place of Hugh 
Latimer by Eleanor’s side, Morley Briancourt came up. Eleanor 
had hardly had time to recover from the surprise occasioned by 
her uncle’s chilling dismissal of Hugh, unceremonious and indeed 
almost mortifying as it was, and her countenance wore still a grave 
and astonished expression, that had in it also some perceptible 
sign of humiliated feeling ; for it was at least to have been expected 
that Sir Edward would have been willing to exchange neighborly 
courtesies with Mr. Latimer. But the slight could not be helped 
now, and only hoping that Hugh would think nothing serious of it, 
since he could not be unacquainted with her uncle’s almost misan- 
thropic disposition, she banished the matter with a sigh, and re- 
turned the greeting of Morley, who now took his place on her 
other hand. 

He had observed the scene that had occurred. His brow had 
slightly darkened as he said to himself, “‘ Who is this riding with 
Eleanor in my absence!” And he had remarked, too, the appar- 
ent disturbance of Miss Ashby at the proceeding of Sir Edward, 
which he had comprehended, though not quite near enough to hear 
his words. This disturbance had struck him still more disagree- 
ably ; but with his usual self-command, he repressed the evidence 


.of his feelings, as he received in his own, with a lingering pressure, 
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the hand that Eleanor extended in welcome towards him, and ex- 
pressed his happiness in secing her again. 

Eleanor’s greeting was kind and quiet, sincerely cordial, yet sub- 
dued, her whole manner being marked with the softening influ- 
ences of the anxieties through which she had passed since their 
departure from home. Still, it did not please her lover. There 
was no blush, no tremulousness, no happy, timid agitation, no 
eloquent, unuttered language beaming in her beautiful eyes to tell 
of such happiness—such gladness as he would have wished to be- 
hold in her manner at mecting him. She never had evinced, it 
was true, such emotions as would have been betrayed by these 
signs, when she met him; but he had never noticed the want of 
them before. Now, her manner appeared to him too quiet—too 
inexpressive, and he was dissatisfied. 

“ You are returned sooner than I expected to see you,” she said, 
addressing both him and her uncle, but glancing last at Sir Ed- 
ward. “ You heard, then, I suppose, of the fever which is prevail- 
ing in this neighborhood ?” 

“We heard of it three days ago,”” answered the baronet, in his 
usual cold and unmoved tone. “I find that you have been sta- 
tioned in the village and about it, even since the commencement of 
this epidemic.” 

Eleanor confirmed the truth of what had been told him, proba- 
bly by the domestics at Ashby. She spoke of the difficulty of 
obtaining efficient assistance for the sick, in consequence of the 
general dread of the disease among the villagers, and of the actual 
need there had been of her help. What was her surprise to hear 
him express his disapprobation of this proceeding, and term it an 
imprudent one! She looked up at Morley; he was regarding her 
with an unquict yet impassioned glance, as she raised her eyes to 
his face, to read his opinion there. 

“ Imprudent !—it was rash, Eleanor,” he murmured, “to endan- 
ger your life for the sake of these people.” 

She looked down again, and half sighed. She thought of Hugh 
Latimer; she remembered his look and tone when he first met and 
spoke to her in Bessie Gray’s cottage, when she had been tending 
little Johnny through the fever. He had not shrunk and shud- 
dered thus. His first thought had been, not of the risk she was 
encountering, but of the noble purpose for which she was there. 
He had, without a thought of hesitation, himself gone into the 
midst of the danger, unmindful of it, in his desire to do good to 
“these people,” of whom Morley had spoken so almost heartlessly. 

It was Sir Edward’s desire that she would go no more into the 
village while the fever prevailed there, as he informed her on their 
way homeward across the park. She dared not remonstrate ; but 
she mentioned Miss Latimer, her aunt and brother, who had also 
gone into the houses of the sick, without fear. 

“ And surely, sir,” she added, “I am in no greater danger than 
they.” 

“You are in no less,” was his significant reply. “ And let it be 
understood, Miss Ashby, that I desire you will not go to the village 
again for the present.” 

Eleanor had spoken of Miss Latimer’s brother. Morley Brian- 
court, hearing it, was convinced that Eleanor’s late companion had 
been no other. He was soon satisfied. Sir Edward, who was 
silent for some moments after the command so decisively given, at 
length said : 

“I presume it was Mr. Latimer with whom you were riding 
when I encountered you ?” 

And Eleanor answered that it was. Neither Sir Edward nor 
Morley had known of his return home before their departure from 
Ashby. The first intelligence they had received of it was that 
day when, on their arrival at Ashby, the housekeeper had informed 
them of Eleanor’s late employments and her present whereabouts. 
The baronet and his nephew-clect were neither of them pleased to 
find Eleanor and Hugh Latimer in company. She, in her uncon- 
sciousness, never dreamed of the fact, much less its reason; for 
not the shadow of a thought had ever crossed her mind of Hugh 
Latimer’s feeling for her a sentiment deeper than friendship, though 
she felt that he regarded her with one that had all the truth and 
earnestness that friendship might have. It was in this light that 
she saw the gentleness, the serious warmth, the often unconscious- 
ly betrayed tenderness that marked his manner towards her. She 
could not recognize them as they were, yet; her own heart was 
unawakened, and thus incapable of comprehending their true 
nature. 

Thus the party reached home; and Eleanor, after a short inter- 
view with the housekeeper, who, with all the rest at Ashby Place, 
were more pleased than they could tell to see her safe at home 
again, she retired to her own apartment. Here she was joined by 
Lucy Elmore, and Lucy was inexpressibly delighted to talk with 
her young mistress once more, and tell her what she knew already, 
and what the rest had told her repeatedly, how dull, and quiet, 
and lifeless Ashby had been, ever since she had been away. Elea- 
nor was glad to find that not one of the people at Ashby had had 
the slightest symptom of illness; everybody there was in good 
health. 

“But ah, Miss Eleanor,” seid Lucy, “it is a sad thing to think 
of the sick people at Woodthorpe!” And she sighed. 

And Miss Ashby echoed the sigh. ‘The fever was on the increase 
there. Three or four of Doctor Gregg’s paticnts had passed the 
crisis favorably, and were in a fair way to recover. Other cases 
were yet undecided, and, meanwhile, several persons had heen 
taken down since the previous day. Eleanor was troubled for 
them now more than ever. 

Dwelling on this, Lucy mentioned the return of Sir Edward and 
young Mr. Briancourt. 

“I did not suspect he was coming back now, Miss Eleanor,” she 
said. 

“I was not certain that he would do so myself, Lucy,” answered 


Miss Ashby. Then, smiling, she said : “I dare say he has brought 
Will Humphries with him ?” 

“ Yes indeed, Miss Eleanot,” returned Lucy,—“ yes indeed. I 
wish he had not. I can’t—” 

“ Cannot what, Lucy?” asked Miss Ashby, as Lucy paused and 
continued in silence to arrange the folds of her mistress’s*robe. 

“T cannot like him, Miss Eleanor. I don’t like to say it, because 
I suppose I’ve no more right than I should have to say it of his 
master, seeing they are both guests here at Ashby, even if one is 
in the servant’s hall. But he is the sauciest fellow! There’s not 
one of the servants, except it may be Hawkins, master’s valet, that 
can bear him.” 

Lucy had expressed such sentiments as these more than once 
before, and Eleanor knew that Morley’s valet, with his vain, boast- 
ful ways, had made himself disagreeable to all the servants at 
Ashby, and especially so to Lucy, of whom he tried his best to 
make honest Harry Longworth jealous. She could not blame the 
poor girl for disliking him; the little she had seen of him herself 
had given her a bad impression of him, though he was very well- 
behaved, very civil and smooth ; for, beneath all, he was indescrib- 
ably deceitful, and Eleanor guessed it. 

* But I would not notice him more than is necessary, Lucy,” 
she said, seriously, “and keep out of his way as much as possible. 
I hope, too, that Harry will do the same ; for you know that it will 
not do at all to quarrel with any one, no matter who he may be, 
who is visiting here.” 

“QO, I would not have it come to that, for the world, Miss Elea- 
nor,”’ answered Lucy, earnestly, “much as I dislike him. But I 
wish he did not-come here. The servants wonder that Mr. Mor- 
ley Briancourt should keep such a fellow about him, and, indeed, 
I wonder any gentleman should ; but I don’t think this case may 
be strange, after all.” 

She spoke the last words in a tone much lower, as if talking 
to herself; yet Eleanor heard them. She could say nothing; she 
perceived the channel of Lucy’s thoughts, but made no sign of 
having heard their expression ; for Lucy was not the only one who 
thought more than she dared to gay of Morley Briancourt, and no 
good, either. Eleanor was seriously conscious of this, and it made 
her grave and reflective. She remembered the conversation she 
had had with old Dame Wilton about him, and could not help 
wishing that he had produced a more favorable impression on the 
minds of the people about; for a single word of true, heartfelt 
commendation from the humblest person on her uncle’s estates, 
spoken of Morley Briancourt, would have been pleasing to her. 
But it was true; she acknowledged it to herself, now no one had 
even uttered such a word there. The most they had ever said of 
him was, “ He is a very tine gentleman, indeed,—a very fine gen- 
tleman!””’ And that was all. But such thoughts as these she had 
no time to indulge in now. With a sigh she rose, and prepared 
to go down to join her uncle and Morley Briancourt. 

“See, Miss Eleanor,”’ cried Lucy, suddenly, as she stood by a 
window, looking down into the park,—‘‘see, Miss Eleanor, that 
strange thing down among the trees yonder! What can it be? I 
wish it were not growing dark, that we might see more distinctly.” 

Miss Ashby approached the window and looked down. 

“ Where, Lucy?” she said. “I see nothing.” 

“ There—there, Miss Eleanor, gliding away under the chestnuts 
yonder; now you may see him.” 

Now, in the gathering twilight, Eleanor beheld some dark object 
moving through the trees in the direction pointed out. 

“It is nothing more than the gardener’s dog, I should say,” she 
observed, as it passed from sight. ‘ What, pray, did you think it 
was, my good Lucy ?” 

“O, indeed, I scarcely know myself,” answered Lucy; “but I 
could not make it out, and it puzzled me. I dare say, now, it was 
only James Williams’s dog.” 7 

But if it was James Williams’s dog, it would have exhibited to 
any one who would have taken the trouble to watch it unseen, 
very uncanine propensities indeed. For, with noiscless stealth, it 
glided beneath the trees, around the side of the main building, to 
the great arched window at the upper end of the library in the west 
wing, and there crouched down, just outside the low sill, lay con- 
cealed in the shadows of the clustering ivy, with its bright eyes 
peering into the interior of the apartment where Morley Briancourt 
and Sir Edward Ashby sat talking together. 

It was Pequin the dwarf, whom the reader may remember as 
having appeared in the first chapter of this story. He had not 
forgotten the blow Morley Briancourt had given him, unprovoked, 
that day. He had not forgotten, either, the kindness of Eleanor 
Ashby, and Pequin was one never to fail in testifying either his 
gratitude for a favor, or his resentment of an injury. 

He had been away from the neighborhood of Ashby since then, 
but now he had come back to perform here the work both of grati- 
tude and revenge. He had learned how to doit. He had been 
studying for it during his absence. Now, notaing was more easy 
than to proceed with its performance. He had come to take up his 
quarters where Morley Briancourt was, to watch him day and 
night, to dog his footsteps wherever he went. 

He had been at Ashby three or four days now—even in the very 
house. It suited his plans to be here. There was little danger of 
his discovery—he was too cunning to permit it, and, nevertheless, 
there was a bold and fearless freedom ‘in his mancuvres that, in 
any other than this crafty little creature, would fully have ensured 
‘it. Penetrating wherever he pleased, lying curled up in nooks and 
corners here and there, concealing himself almost under the very 
eyes of those whom he was watching, following them, with silent 
stealth, from one place to another, he heard, saw and discovered 
anything and everything that he pleased. And not one, in the 
house or out of it, dreamed of the presence of such a creature as 
‘Pequin the dwarf. * qe" @ * 


It was on the fourth day after the return of Sir Edward and 
Morley Briancourt, that Miss Ashby, having received no tidings 
from Briarfield since she left there, ordered Selim to be brought 
round, and prepared for a morning call there. 

Sir Edward appeared in the hall, as she had taken her seat in 
the saddle, and stopping at the door, asked : 

“ Are you going to Woodthorpe, Eleanor ?” 

She replied in the negative, remembering, with a sigh, his in- 
junction ; then immediately added : 

“ Unless, sir, you are willing that I should.” 

“ You are, I believe, acquainted with my wishes on that subject,” 
he returned, coldly ; then turned and went in. 

There was no more to be said. She dared not disobey him. 
She had wished most sincerely to go thither, for she felt deeply 
anxious concerning the fate of those who were in so mach danger 
there ; but without the consent of Sir Edward, she could not go. 
He himself had been there once since his return, and only once; 
then it was to visit one of his principal tenants, who lay ill of the 
fever. 

The number of Doctor Gregg’s patients had somewhat increased 
since her last day at Briarfield. Mary and her aunt and Hugh 
were at liberty to visit them, and she must not; but it was not to 
be helped. Morley Briancourt had never visited Briarfield with 
Eleanor, and was not personally acquainted with any of its inmates, 
except Miss Latimer, whom he had seen at Ashby once or twice, 
when she rode over to call on Eleanor. He had never seemed de- 
sirous of making further acquaintance with the family; and when 
Miss Ashby went thither, it was always alone. 

This morning, as Eleanor was just moving away from the door, 
Lucy Elmore came out and stood in the doorway. It happened 
that Morley Briancourt’s valet saw her from the lower end of the 
great hall, and approached the door as Eleanor rode off. 

“ Does your fair mistress ride alone this morning, pretty Lucy ?” 
he said, with a familiar smile and air that made the girl angry. 

“ Alone ’—yes. What is that to you, Will Humphries?” she 
answered, coloring. 

“©, nothing—nothing, sweet Lucy! only if I were so fair a 
lady, I would never ride forth without my cavalier. My master 
does not know of her going out, I think.” 

“ And what of that, pray? My mistress, I hope, is at liberty to 
ride away without attendance, if it please her,” was Lucy’s short 
reply. 

To be sure,” returned the man,—“‘to be sure. I did not say 
she was not—did I? But where may she be going, may I ask, 
fair Lucy?” 

“ You may ask what you please, but I shall not answer, unless I 
choose, and I do not choose to tell you of that which does not con- 
cern you.” And Lucy, turning short around, went off and left the 
valet just where he stood. 

He looked after her with a sneer. ‘‘O, you wont tell, my dear, 
will you? Well, no need—no need. I know as well as you, 
pretty Lucy, that your fair mistress is going to Briarfield; and 
Briarficld has an inmate now whom my good master does not par- 
ticularly fancy, therefore, I am to let him know, if he does not find 
out for himself, whenever there is any communication between 
Briarfield and Ashby, which I will take the opportunity to do this 
moment.” And the worthy gentleman went straightway and 
did it. 

Morley Briancourt received the tidings with a quick though 
almost imperceptible frown. He had the deepest passion for Elea- 
nor; his nature, under the smooth and graceful exterior which he 
wore, was a jealous, imperious one. Already that jealousy had 
taken alarm by only once seeing by Eleanor’s side one who might 
possibly one day become a rival. Without a word, he sought Sir 
Edward in the library. 

Meanwhile, Eleanor rode rapidly on to Briarfield. A cold rain 
which had fallen for the last three days had passed off, leaving the 
atmosphere clear and bracing. Refreshed and invigorated by her 
ride, the first which she had taken since the commencement of the 
bad weather, she reached Briarficld. But no one came to mect 
her at the door. -The place was unusually quict. And now, a8 
she went up the drive, she saw Doctor Gregg’s vehicle at a little 
distance, and one of the servants leading the horse towards the sta- 
ble. A sudden fear seized her. The man, turning and seeing her, 
left the chaise standing, and came to take her horse. He looked 
grave as he came up. 

“Ts anybody ill, James ?” was her anxious question. 

“ My young master, ma’am ; he has the fever.” 

It was true. All the house was still; the servants glided about 
like spirits, and spoke in whispers. Mary, her aunt and Doctor 
Gregg were assembled in the chamber of Hugh, where he lay, 
burning with fever, and muttering in restless delirium. The fever 
had laid its hand on him, too, at last. 

“When was he taken ?” asked Eleanor, of Mary. 

“The day before yesterday. He had not been well the day be- 
fore, I think. He was restless, gloomy, sad. He had an errand 
to L——, and set out before the rain; it overtook him ; he rode 
there and back in it, When he came home, he was chilled and 
fatigued, and before night the fever set in.” 

“Poor Hugh! O, Mary, Aunt Dorothea, I am sorry for you!” 

Mary kissed her silently, and wept. But Aunt Dorothea said, 
gently and hopefully: - 

“ We will try to be patient in this affliction, dear child ; for we 
have not had many troubles, and it must be expected they will 
come to us sometime, as well as to others; and, after all, Doctor 
Gregg says Hugh is not nearly so ill as his patients generally have 

been with this fever.’”” 

This wad indeed a consolation. Nevertheless, Eleanor was sad 

as she rode homeward. She met Morley Briancourt on the lawn. 


He came to her with a smile, and lifted her from the saddle. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


«“ Where have you been, fair Eleanor ?”’ 
“To Briarficld, Morley; and Hugh Lati- 
mer is very ill with the fever,” said Eleanor, 


wfully. 
Briarfield—Hugh Latimer!” Morley 
Briancourt’s brow, unseen by her, grew dark. 
And while she went to her room to change 
her dress, he went to the baronct in the libra- 
. Whatever demand he had to make 
, was acceded to with obedient readi- 
ness by Sir Edward. When Eleanor re- 
tarned below, she was met by her uncle, who 
said to her: 
“ Eleanor, you have been to Briarfield, I 
hear, where—” He paused ; then he added : 


“{ do not wish to hear of your going there 
in, for eta or to Woodthorpe, 
ther, unti ve you ission.”’ 
“Not go there again fr 
“You hear me.” And he returned to 
the library. 


“He is concerning 
said Morley Briancourt, in a low tone. Yon 
will yourself, he fears, be in danger of tak- 
ing the fever.” 

And Eleanor thought that was the true 


reason. 


[To BE conTINUED.] 


IRON BUILDING, WASHINGTON ST. 

The accompanying engraving, drawn for 
our paper, represents accurately the exterior 
facade of the new and magnificent iron build- 
ing, 164 Washington Street, recently erected 
for the occupancy of Messrs. Parker Fowle 
& Sons, ‘t importers, and which is such 
a brilliant addition to the architecture of the 
great thoroughfare on which it stands. This 
superb structure was built from the designs 
and under the supervision of Mr. Shepherd 
8. Woodcock, the architect, and is a fine 
specimen of his taste and ability. The front, 
as will be seen, is exceedingly ornate, the 
pilasters being of the Corinthian order, with 
richly moulded capitals. It has been paint- 
ed in imitation of marble, with such skill as 
to deceive the eye of even a practised con- 
noisseur. The balconies and balustrades 
are bronzed, and have a very rich effect. 
The skill and taste of the architect have not 
heen exhausted on the exterior; on the con- 
trary, the interior is worthy in every respect 
of the outside, and its arrangement shows 
the architect to be a thoroughly practical 
man. The entire building is occupied by 
Messrs. Parker Fowle & Sons. The base- 
ment floor is 120 feet by 30 feet, and is ap- 
to the painted carpet business. 
» first floor, of the same dimensions, is 
used for ingrain carpets. The second, third, 
fourth and fifth floors are cach 85 feet by 30 
feet, and are appropriated as follows: ‘The 
second is used for displaying tapestries and 
Brussels carpets, rugs, etc. ;.of these, there 
is a fine assortment of rich and varied patterns and admirable work- 
manship. The third floor is appropriated to the exhibition of yet 
more costly fabrics, such as the French moquettes, Wiltons, medal- 
lions and velvets. ‘The fourth floor is used for cutting out and 
making up carpets ; while che fifth and sixth are devoted to gencral 
storage, for which purpose they are specially adapted. The firm 
have been engaged in business in the same location for upwards of 
a quarter of a century, and the establishment is the oldest carpet 
stand in the city. They keep a general assortment of everything 
appertaining to the carpet business, and enjoy a well-merited repu- 
tation. They employ gentlemanly salesmen who have had large 
experienc’, and upho'sterers who are unequalled in putting down 


SHAKER VILLAGE, CANTERBURY, N.H. 
The engraving below delineates the neat 
and plain settlement of the Shakers at Can- 
terbury, New Hampshire, about ten miles 
east of Concord. Everything about it wears 
an air of peace and seclusion. This settle- 
ment was commenced in 1792, and has pros- 
pered till they number about 400. There 
are here three distinct families in temporal 
matters, though they are one in spiritual 
union. The houses are perfect models of 
neatness and simplicity. The land is tilled 
in the best manner; the animals are well 
provided for, and the barns, tools,—every- 
thing, in short, connected with the establis 
ment, are kept in apple-pie order. Among 
the articles manufactured by the Shakers, 
and for sale here to visitors, are wooden 
ware, feather brushes and pens, whips, bas- 
kets of various kinds, seines, bags, boxes 
formed of orange rind, cakes of wax and 
— sugar, bottles of perfumes, essences 
and medicines, and coarser articles, together 
with Shaker publications. The school in- 
terests visitors very much; and the pupils 
appear to advantage when examined in any 
of their studies. The sect of Shaking Qua- 
kers originated at Manchester, England, 
about 1747, and has twice been transferred 
to America, where it now embraces a nam- 
ber of thriving “families,” as they are 
termed. The founders were obscure mem- 
bers of the Society of Fricnds, with whom 
they still agree in their rejection of ecclesias 
tical authority, in their refasal to do military 
duty and to take oaths, their rejection of 
the sacraments, and their belief in the im- 
mediate revelations of the Holy Ghost, 
which they term “ gifts.” They derive their 
popular name from the motions they observe 
as a part of their religious ceremonies ; these 
were formerly excessively violent in their 
character—leaping, shouting and clapping 
of hands being freely indulged in. Their 
exercises are now more subdued : they move 
in a regular uniform dance, singing a hymn, 
marching round the hall of worship, and 
clapping their hands in regular time. We 


FOWLE'S NEW IRON BUILDING, NO. 164, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


believe now some of the worshippers indulge 
in a rapid whirling motion, like that of the 
dancing dervishes of the East. Some of the 
hymns sung are utterly unintelligible to the 
“world’s people,”’ as we outsiders are termed. 
In the Shaker communities, property is held 
in common, and the members enjoy a high 
character from their neighbors for industry, 
frugality, honesty and good morals. Celi- 
bacy is a cardinal law of the sect, and their 
numbers are increased by converts. Seces- 
sions are quite rare. When a convert re- 
lapses from a state of grace and goes out 
into the world again, the property he brought 
with him is refunded. Once in a while a 
young couple will leave the fold, and re- 


A very large capital is embarked in the business, which | nouncing their old associations, unite themselves in holy wedlock. 


is completely up to the mark in every respect. The interior ar- 
rangement of the store is unsurpassed by that of any in the coun- 
try. The shelving is arranged in racks, supported in front by iron 
pilasters, and can be raised or lowered to accommodate any width 
of carpeting. This is something entirely new—the invention of 
the architect, and, with the heavy cornice, has a splendid effect. 
We have been thus particular in describing this store, because we 
consider it a model establishment. The building is certainly a great 
ornament to the city. It will doubtless be followed by other struc- 


tures in a similar style, as the material used combines lightness 
with strength and durability. 


SHAKER VILLAGE, CANTERBURY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


| 1784. 


But such incidents, we believe are very unfrequent. This sect was 
introduced into this country by Anne Lee, who was born at Man- 
chester, Eng., in 1736, and was the daughter of an English black- 
smith. She also married a blacksmith at an early age. In 1770, 
she had, as she asserted, a revelation enjoining celibacy as the per- 
fection of human nature, and designating hersc!f as a divine person. 
From this time she was called “‘ Mother Annc,” but styled herself 
“Anne the Word.’”’ She and her followers beimg insulted and 
persecuted in England, came to this country in 1774, and formed 
the first community at Watervliet, near Albany. Here she died in 
Different families’ were soon after organized. 


- 
| carpets. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY THOMAS PATTON, aR. 

T've often sat beneath some sylvan shade, 
And watched the pearly moonbeams as they fell 

In radiant beauty over stream and glade, 

Dieclosing hidden flowerets in each dell. 


A little forest stream rolled smoothly on, 

Its waters mirrored back the moon's pale ray 
In beauteous eplendor, as it onward run 

To swell the music of its lulling lay. 


It coursed its way through beds of perfumed flowers, 
‘Mong mimic valleys clothed in mossy green, 
Inhaling from each scene the richest dowers, 
Till soon it mingled with its mother stream. 


O may thy future life as smoothly flow, 
As placid as that fairy streamlet’s tide ; 

O may thy path be tit with friendship’. glow, 
And through the ills of earth triumphant ride. 


(Written for Ballou's Pictorial. 


A SMUGGLER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 
BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

“ Wuen I was a younker like yourself,” said Grummet, laying 
aside his pipe, and settling back into a comfortable position for a 
yarn, “ when T was a younker like yourself, I was troubled with a 
chronic and irrepressible desire to see the world. Not what you 
young chaps of now-a-days call seeing the world, which means be- 
ing up to all the expensive wickedness that’s adrift in a big city. 
My desire was to travel, to visit foreign lands, and see with my 
own eyes the notable places of which I had read. My circumstan- 
ces not being such as would admit of my assuming the character 
of a tourist, I was forced to cast about for some other means of 
gratifying my propensity, and, as a matter of course, chose the 
life of a sailor. A very few voyages served to convince me that, 
by stopping by a ship from the time she left home till she returned, 
very little of interest was to be seen; sea-port towns and ports of 
entry being much the same all the world over. To obviate this 
difficulty, I made it a point to ship only in vessels from which I 
could be discharged on arriving at their destination, when, with the 
pay for the trip, and whatever profitable articles for the trip I had 
brought, I turned my back upon tar buckets and marlin-spikes, 
and wandered economically through the interior, seeing the sights 
and enjoying myself generally, until a pocket colic drove me once 
more to the seaside to recruit. 

“ A vagabond tramp of this kind through Wales had reduced 
my finances to so low an ebb, that, upon arriving at Liverpool I 
was in some doubt whether to enjoy a day or two’s pleasuring in 
London, with what money I had remaining, or at once to take a 
ship where I was. 

“ Revolving this subject in my mind, I sauntered leisurely up 
Waterloo Road, looking at the flags of the shipping, and amusing 
myself by picking out the vessels of various nations by their rig, 
when, as I came abreast of Waterloo dock gate, a hand was laid 
upon my shoulder, and a cheery voice called out : 

“* Hallo, Jack! where you off to, now?” 

“Slewing on my heel, I found myself face to face with Harry 
Williams, a former shipmate whom I had not met for several years. 

“*«Tip us your daddle, will ye—the sight of you is good for sore 
eyes, or well ones either, for that matter. Where have you kept 
yourself this thousand years, my bold pup? I thought the sharks 
had you years ago.’ 

“ Returning the cordial gripe of his hand, for I am always glad 
to run afoul an old shipmate, I favored him with my opinion that 
the shark was not yet spawned that would make a supper of me. 

“*T hope not,” he continued, hooking his arm in mine, as to- 
gether we walked up the street. ‘But what are you doing now? 
walking out for your health ?” 

“T acquainted him with the particulars of my late tramp, and 
also that I was on the lookout for a ship. 

“*Q, don’t be in a hurry to ship just yet,’ he replied. ‘ Wages 
will be higher in a day or two, and it will pay you well to wait 
ashore for a while. You have nothing particular to do this after- 
noon ?” 

“TT replied in the negative. 

“* What do you say to a little sail down the harbor? I’ve a 
boat waiting for me at the stairs by the old church; there are sev- 
eral little matters that I want to attend to down below ; and besides, 
there is a fine barque outside, waiting for a crew. I’ve some no- 
tion of going in her myself, and there’ll be a chance for you, too, 
if you like. We will have a squint at her as we come along back.” 

“*TIs there any one going besides yourself?’ I asked, without 
any particular interest, but merely to carry on the conversation. 

““« Yes, there are a couple of chaps waiting in the boat now.’ 

“*Do I know them ?” 

“* No—I reckon not,’ he replied, ‘but that needn’t make any 
difference—they are bricks, both of them.’ 

“ Having nothing else to occupy my time, I consented to make 
one of the party, and we walked rapidly toward the stairs. Harry 
Williams, who had, as I before remarked, been a former shipmate 
of mine—was a tall, finely-built fellow, over whose handsome face 
& good-natured smile constantly flitted, and which required only 
the least little bit of provocation to increase to a merry and 
very catching laugh. He was an excellent seaman, and his imper- 


of danger, won him hosts of friends wherever he went; yet, not- 
withstanding all these good qualities—indeed, I may say in conse- 
quence of them—he was not the man to whose guidance a very 
cautious man would yield himself implicitly. He was too fond of 
danger for the mere sake of the excitement it afforded, and so 
careless of consequences that, without intending any evil, he would 
be likely to draw a person into a scrape from which he might find 
it much more difficult to extricate himself, than would Harry with 
his genius for such things. His propensity for having a hand in 
every new thing that offered either profit or excitement, and his 
aptitude in everything he undertook, was so great, that I should 
not have been in the least surprised had I, instead of meeting him 
that day, been informed that he had become a parson and gone as 
& missionary to the heathen, or transformed himself into a noto- 
riotis but not very blood-thirsty pirate. In either case, I should 
have said, ‘just what I expected of him,’ and meant it, too. In- 
deed, such was the versatility of his genius, that I have no doubt 
he might have accommodated himself to both professions, prac- 
tising each on alternate days, and have given perfect satisfaction to 
his parishioners in the one case, and made a most exemplary pirate 
in the other. 

“ Upon arriving at the stairs we found the boat waiting, and 
jumping on board, we hoisted sail and were soon ranning swiftly 
down by the city. The two ‘bricks’ who Harry had informed me 
were to be our companions, I found to be a couple of very ordinary 
sailor chaps, with nothing very remarkable about them, either for 
good or evil; there appeared, however, to be a pretty good under- 
standing between them and Harry, for a good deal of blind talk 
passed between them, which to me was perfectly unintelligible, 
and to which, indeed, I paid but little attention, thinking it none 
of my business, and being otherwise engaged in looking at tho 
shipping. 

“The sail was a very pleasant one, for the afternoon was re- 
markably fine and clear, while a brisk breeze from the north'ard 
drove us swiftly down the Mersey, giving us a fine view of Liver- 
pool on the one side and Birkenhead on the opposite shore. Down 
through the fleet of vessels lying at anchor in the stream, our lit- 
tle craft danced merrily on. Down the broad river we sped with 
flowing sheet, until, reaching the mouth of the Mersey, the gentle 
swell of the Irish Sea broke in foamy wreaths beneath our prow, 
and by sunset, the blue mountain peaks of Wales were well on our 
larboard beam, as we headed for Anglesea Island. I had been too 
much absorbed by the beauty of the scenery to give much heed to 
the distance we were running, but as it began to grow dark it 
struck me as being rather singular that no preparations were made 
for putting back, and I said as much to Harry. 

“* Didn't I tell you I had some business to attend to down be- 
low ? he asked, exchanging significant glances with the other two 
men. 

“« Yes, but what the deuce do you call down below? At the 
rate we are going now, we shall be on the coast of Lreland before 
morning ; if that is your destination, say so at once.’ 

“*No, not quite so bad as that; we haven’t to go that far,’ he 
replied, with his merry laugh, which was echoed by the other men, 
who winked knowingly at each other. 

“* And the barque that was laying in the stream waiting for her 
crew, that we were to get a squint at, how about that?’ I asked, 
rather sharply, for I began to see that I had been deceived. 

«*Q, we'll have a look at her as we go back ?” 

“* But it will be dark when we return.’ 

“*Trne—I had forgotten that,’ he replied, laughing as though 
it was the funniest thing in the world. ‘ We'll go and look at the 
barque to-morrow, next week, when she comes back from her next 
voyage, or most any time.’ 

“ As he spoke, he put the tiller down, heading the boat away 
from Anglesea, and toward the coast of Ireland. 

“Look here, Williams,’ said I, getting my temper up to con- 
cert pitch, ‘I don’t like this style of doing business. I want to 
understand what all this means, before I go any further.’ 

“ «There, there, Jack, don’t get into a pet, my pup,’ he said, 
giving the tiller to one of the other men and seating himself by 
my side in the waist. ‘It was rather hard to kidnap you, that’s a 
fact; but you see I was afraid to mention what I wanted of you, 
on shore, for fear you wouldn’t come, and being in too much of a 
hurry to hunt up another good man, I was in a manner compelled 
to do as I have done.’ 

“* Well, what the deuce do you want of me?’ I asked, not at 
all mollified, for it isn’t pleasant to any one to be entrapped and 
made a fool of. 

“«Simply this, Jack. I want you, when you go into Liver- 
pool to-morrow morning, to have just one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars more in your pocket than you have now—that’s all.’ 

“«« Nonsense,’ I growled, ‘do you suppose you can make me be- 
lieve you can raise such @ sum, or what is still less likely, that 
you will let me have it?” 

«It’s as true as preaching, nevertheless, only I don’t intend to 
give it to you—I mean you shall earn it, and we all expect to earn 
a like sum, a hundred and twenty sovereigns for the job is the 
tune we dance to; to be divided equally among us four chaps. 
You needn’t think I should have taken you into partnership, to 
make the shares smaller, if we hadn’t been obliged to ; we shall be 
obliged to pull four oars going back, and that’s the way you are to 
earn the moncy, my lion’s cub, so you may thank me for getting 
you on to a good lay.’ 

“* And what is this wonderful job ?’ I asked. 

“* Why—a very ordinary kind of job indeed. There is a sharp 
old gentleman with a hooked nose and of the Hebrew persuasion 
who does a little in the fancy goods line, up in Liverpool, and hap- 
pening to have several packages of lace and jewelry knocking 


tarbable good humor, his willingness to oblige, and his contempt 


about somewhere between here and the coast of Ireland, he is nat- 


urally anxious to get them into his shop to-night, for fear they may 
get damaged by salt water or something, and as they aro rather 
valuable, he is willing to pay the sum I have mentioned.’ 

“«To make a long story short, you intend to smuggle them, and 
expect me to assist you ?” 

“* Well, if you like to call things by such wicked names, you've 
hit the nail on the head.’ 

“*T shall have nothing at all to do with the affair,’ I replied, 
stoutly. 

“*(), yes, you will, Jack,’ he returned. ‘I don’t see, for my 
part, how you can very well avoid it; here you are in tho boat, 
without a possibility of getting out until we get back to Liverpool 
with the goods.’ 

“*T shall hail the first craft we meet, and state the case to,them,’ 

“«Tn that way you'll bite your own nose off with a vengeance, 
don’t you see? If you were to do such a silly thing as that, when 
the craft you hailed came alongside, each of us would swear he 
was the man that hailed, and there would be a couple or threo 
years in chokey for the bunch of ua, so the best thing for you is to 
lend us a hand and take your money like a good boy.’ 


“T saw that I was in a tight place, and that the easiest way to 
get out of it was to lend a hand to accomplish the business as 
speedily as possible. I was, nevertheless, highly indignant at the 
means taken to bring mo into the scrape, and in moody silence I 
seated myself apart from the rest, refusing to join in their con- 
versation, and answering their questions only in snappish mono- 
syllables. Not that I had any scruples of conscience as to the sin 
of doctoring the revenue a bit, but a disagreeable recollection of a 
dreary three months passed in the gloomy French prison at Liver- 
pool, for the horrible crime of taking a pound of tobacco through 
the dock gates, without paying the queen for the privilege, made mo 
dread with many forchodings, the years which I should probably 
pass in the same institution, for the much greater crime in which I 
was an unwilling accomplice. 


“ By this time it had become quite dark, there being no moon, 
and some light, fleecy clouds that had been gathering in the north- 
west, now began to drift slowly across the heavens, obscuring tho 
dim starlight. We continued to run seaward nearly an hour long- 
er, by which time, as near as I could judge by the light, we had 
made a distance of from forty-five to fifty miles from the city, 
when the helm was suddenly put hard down, bringing the boat in- 
to the wind, and shivering her sail in the breeze. Harry now 
stepped forward to the bow, and taking from the cuddy a small 
dark lantern, lifted the slide, letting a bright ray of light from a 
powerful lens stream far over the water, and almost instantly 
closed it again. This was repeated three times at intervals of 
about a minute, my companions, meanwhile, looking eagerly 
through the darkness ahead. 

“In a short time a signal precisely similar to the one we had 
shown, was made about three points off our larboard bow, at an 
apparent distance of about two miles. 

“* All right so far,’ said Harry, with an air of satisfaction, which 
was echoed by the other two men. 

“ The sail was again filled away, and keeping the boat’s head 
nearly as possible in the direction of the signal which had answer- 
ed ours, we continued to run something like twenty minutes, when 
we found ourselves within hail of a small schooner, which was 
laying to. 

“* Hard down your helm,’ said Harry, in a low voice, and again 
our craft was run up into the wind. 

“* Boat ahoy !’ hailed a voice from the schooner. 

“* Hulloa!’ 

Where are you bound ?” 

“«To the moon,’ replied Harry; ‘how shall we find it, full 
or not 

“*Full,’ responded the voice. ‘ How is it where you come from, 
light or dark ?” 

“*Dark as your pocket.’ 

“* All right,’ was the reply from the schooner. 

“ And with a few strokes of the oars we were alongside, and 4 
rope was made fast to her fore-shrond. Harry sprang upon her 
deck, and an examination of his credentials having proved satis- 
factory, four packages, weighing some fifty or sixty pounds cach, 
nicely done up and sealed, were passed over into our boat. 

“*Good night,’ said Harry, as we shoved the boat away from 
the vessel’s side. 

“*A safe passage to you, boys,’ replied the voice from the 
schooner ; ‘ you'll have to look out sharp for yourselves.’ 

“*No fear of us—look out for yourself,’ was replied, as w¢ 
quickly drifted out of sight and hearing. 

“* Now then, Jack,’ said Harry, slapping me encouragingly 00 
the shoulder. 

“*Yes—to a home that we shall find it rather difficult to quit 
for a few years, in my opinion. I’ve not the remotest idea that we 
can get these goods ashore without being taken. I’ve seen the 
thing tried too many times without success, to believe it can be ac- 
complished now.’ 

“*O, don’t always be looking on the dark side of the picture. 
I’ve travelled this road quite a number of times without breaking 
my shins, and if things go badly to-night, why we can slip the 
duds overvoard in the dark, and they are heavy enough to £° 
quietly to the bottom.’ 

“ «In which case we may think ourselves lucky to get off with 
an acquittal after several months’ imprisonment and a trial on sus 
picion. I tell you what it is, Williams, I consider it a contempt- 
ible thing in you to entrap me into this serape, and though I shall 
lend a hand to get the thing accomplished as soon as possible in 
order to get out of the affair, yet I do not sanction any such pro- 
ceedings, neither do I wish any of the proceeds.’ 

“*As you choose, Jack,’ he replied, a little nettled by my 
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speech, for, not feeling anything like fear himself, he could not ur- 
derstand what must have seemed to him my foolish obstinacy, and 
walking aft, he seated himself in the sternshects, leaving me to my 
reflections. 

“The breeze freshened considerably as the night advanced, but 
being fair, we were only too glad to have it blow a gale, and 
after three hours smart sailing we were up with the mouth of the 
Mersey. Our course lay through the fleet of vessels riding at an- 


chor, and by the city where the ever watchful eyes of the revenue | 
officials were constantly on the alert to detect anything bearing the | 


slightest resemblance to contraband traffic. Here our danger com- 
menced—could we pass the city unobserved all would be well. 

“« Lower the sail and strike the mast,’ said Harry, in a low tone. 
‘We must trust to our oars now, my lads, and be prepared for any 
emergency ; the sail, although it would help us greatly, would be 
likely to be seen, and create suspicion.’ 

“The mast was struck, the sail stowed as silently as possible, 
and with muffled oars we bent to our work, impelling the boat 
through the water at a rate which only a consciousness of our dan- 
ger could have enabled us to compass. In silence and under cover 
of the darkness we had already accomplished half the distance, 
when one of the thole pins in the forward rowlock broke off with a 
sharp crack, precipitating the bow oaraman into the bottom of the 
hoat with considerable violence and with not a little noise. He 
was not at all injured, however, and the pin being immediately re- 
placed, we kept on our way. But the disturbance had attracted 
the attention of those we had the most cause to dread. 

“«Who goes there?’ hailed a voice not more than a hundred 
fathoms from us. ‘ What boat is that? Stop, or we’ll fire into you !’ 

“«Pall! pull!’ whispered Harry, in an excited tone, and we 
bent to the oars with the vigor of desperation. 

“A flash, a report, and a musket ball crashed through the sides 
of the boat. 

“Stop! or we'll blow you out of water!’ exclaimed the voice 
again. 

“* Down with you, my lads,’ said Harry, in his usual tone, for 
thero was no longer any use in keeping silent; and following his 
example we all tumbled together into the bottom of the boat. 

“Nor were we at all too soon, for the next instant » volley of 
musket balls pattered over the upper works of our boat, but being 
ourselves below the water line, we escaped uninjured. 

“*Now’s your time, my boys!’ exclaimed Harry, springing to 
his feet and seizing an oar. ‘We can gain on them while they are 
reloading, and perhaps dodge them in the darkness.’ 

“ We needed no second command, but buckled to our work with 
awill. All hope of escape seemed lost to us, however, when the 
occupants of the revenue boat astern struck a blie light, flooding 
the whole river with its lurid glare, and showing our position as 
clearly as though it had been noonday. One of our men seized 
one of the packages of goods with the intention of casting it 
overboard, but Harry kicked his hand away, and with an impatient 
gesture motioned us to continue rowing. There was no chance of 
avoiding our pursuers by any method we could suggest, and so we 
mechanically obeyed him. 

“* They pull six oars,’ he muttered, glancing uneasily astern, 
‘we can’t ran away ; however, I don’t despair of fixing them yet.” 

“ As the blue light, which had burned several minutes, began to 
fade, Harry shifted his oar from the after rowlock to the stern, 
where it could be used as a steering oar, and upon the light dis- 
appearing altogether, he suddenly turned the boat’s head directly 
across the stream, which course we pursued until a fecble glimmer 
from the pursuing boat showed that another light was about being 
struck, then directing our course directly down stream, and aided 
by the strong current we ran alongside the hull of a steamer that 
had been launched the day before, keeping the steamer between us 
and our pursuers, and by the time the light had acquired sufficient 
strength to render objects distinct, we were holding on to the pad- 
dles, completely hid from their sight. 

“It was natural to suppose that a four-oared boat, in endeavor- 
ing to escape from one impelled by six, would pull with the 
stream, and toward the shore, until an opportunity offered for land- 
ing. ‘This appeared to be the opinion of the revenue officers, for 
upon missing us, they turned and pulled rapidly down stream, 
with the evident intention of heading us off when—as they expect- 
ed—we should emerge from the fleet of vessels among which we 
had vanished. By this manceuvre we placed something like a quar- 
ter of a mile between us, and added materially to our chance of 
escape. But although we were lost to the sight of our first pursu- 
ers, we were in plain view from the shore, and by the lights that 
were now kept constantly burning, we had the satisfaction of see- 
ing several boats leave the side of the docks, and pull toward us. 

“*Up with the sail, boys, and be lively about it; then man the 
oars for your lives,’ cried Harry, pushing our boat into the stream. 

“ Never was order more promptly executed, and, with our large 
sail drawing in the stiff breeze, together with our frantic efforts at 
the oar, we dashed along at a wonderful rate; but the revenue 
boats, having the advantage both in build and an additional pair 
of oars, gained slowly but sarely upon us. Onward flew our little 
craft—pust the ships in the harbor, past the city, till its multitudes 
of lights glimmered feebly in the distance—up the broad Mersey 
we held our way, the flect of pursuing boats coming fearfully near- 
er and nearer, until we got fairly into the country, where the banks 
of the river shelved down to the water. 

“* Stand by to grab your bundles and land,’ shouted Harry, in 
8 fever of excitement. 

“And with one stroke of the steering oar, he drove the prow of 
our boat high on to the bank. Following his example, each one 
of us seized a package, and with the speed of men flying for their 

» we darted up the bank and across the country. A volley 
of shots from the revenue boats whizzed around us, but without 


inflicting any injury, and the pursuit was kept up for some time on | 
shore, but Harry’s perfect knowledge of the locality enabled us to 
dodge them with the greatest case. 

“ Having finally got rid of them by starting them on a false 


| scent, we walked rapidly on, making a wide circuit to enter the 


suburbs of the city on the landward side. Up one miserable, filthy 
alley and down another we followed our guide, through what | 
would have been a perfect labyrinth to a stranger, and fortunately 

without meeting a policeman, which saved us the trouble and dan- 

ger of poking him over, until we reached a wretched, tamble-down 

building in the worst quarter of the city. At the door of this | 
rookery Harry gave a peculiar knock, which at once procured us 
admittance, and leading the way up stairs as though he was famil- | 
iar with the place, we deposited our burdens upon a table in a well | 
lighted and furnished apartment. | 

“*$o dish ish de goodsh, ch? All right and safe?” said a | 
greedy looking Hebrew, examining the seals of the packages to | 
see if they were not broken. 

“*Yes—my jolly child of Israel, there are the goods, and | 
trouble enough we’ve had to get them, so shell out the rocks as 
quick as you can possibly make it convenient, for I want to dis- | 
perse, I do,’ said Harry, rapping the table with his knuckles to en- | 
force his request. 

“ The Jew, having satisfied himself that nothing had been ab- 
stracted from the packages, drew from a safe a bag of coin, and | 
slowly counted out a hundred and twenty gold sovereigns. 

“* There, boys, is your money,’ said Harry, dividing the coin in- 
to four separate piles, one of which he pocketed; then turning to 
me, he extended his hand with, ‘we’re as good friends as ever, 
ar’n’t we, Jack?’ 

“T looked in his handsome, good-humored face, then at the 
money spread so temptingly before me, and thought what a fool I 
should be to bite my own nose off for a little spite. So I pocketed 
the money and the affront, wrung Harry’s hand, and slipping out 
of the house, made my way unobserved to my old boarding place. 
The early train next morning carried me to London, and that 
money stood me in for a cheap, but very pleasant summer trip up 
the Rhine.” 


-- 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


A CURE FOR DESPONDENCY. 


BY MRS. WELLMONT. 


“ PLEASE, sir, take me over the crossing,” said a little, faint 
voice, as I was leisurely taking my morning walk. 

The strange request aroused me from my reverie, and looking 
imploringly in my face stood a thinly clad, shivering little girl, who 
carried a small bundle, which she held in her hand with singular 
tenacity. I gave a searching look into the child’s face while she 
imploringly repeated : 

“Will you take me over the crossing, quick, sir? 
a hurry?” 

Tossing her in my arms I bounded over the muddy pathway, 
and just as I set down my little charge, the bundle slipped from 
her grasp, or rather its contents, leaving the empty paper in her 
hand and an embroidered vest upon the sidewalk. I picked up 
the vest, and in doing so, unrolled the same, when lining, sewing- 
silk and padding were all disengaged, so that the nimble fingers of 
the poor child picked up and brushed and packed them together 
again with scrupulous care, and tying them firmly she gave me a 
sweet smile and bounded along. She would soon have passed 
from my sight, had I not again called after her, and interrogated 
her why she made such haste. 

“O, sir,” she replied, “because my mother must have expected 
me an hour ago. I have been waiting for the young gentleman at 
the tailor’s shop to decide which color he preferred, and then the 
tailor told me to stop while he cut it, and then he gave me such a 
beautiful pattern for my mother to embroider it by—but it’s a sight 
of work to do it, sir, and I’m afraid she will sit up all the long 
nights to sew, while I am sleeping, for the man said he must have 
it completed by next Thursday; the young gentleman is to be 
married then, and will want it—and if it isn’t done, maybe he 
would never give mother another stitch of work, and then what 
would become of us?” 

And as the child hurried on I caught the same quickened foot- 
steps, and followed on until we came to another crossing, when 
again came the beseeching tone : 

“ Will you take me over this crossing, too, sir ?”’ 

It was done in a trice, and my interest in the child increased as 
her prattle continued ; 

“Mama is to have two whole dollars for this work, and she 
means to buy me a new frock with a part of the money, and then 
we shall have a great loaf of bread and a cup of milk, and mother 
will spend time to eat with me—and if there is any money left, she 
says I shall have a little open-work straw bonnet and go to Sunday 
school with Susy Niles.” 


I’m in such 


And her little feet scarcely touched the walk, so swift and fairy- | 
like was her tread. | 
“ And does your mother work for one man all the time, little | 
girl!” I inquired. 
“O, no, sir; it is only now and then she gets such a nice job— | 
most of the time she has to sew for slop-shops, where she earns 
but about ten or twelve cents a day, and then she has hardly 
enough to pay her rent, and it isn’t all the time we get enough to | 
eat—but then mother always gives me the big slice when there is | 
one great and one little one ; sometimes she cries, and don’t eat 
her’s at all.” 
A coach was passing—the child looked toward it and remarked : 
“I know the lady in that pretty carriage—she is the very one 


that is going to marry the young gentleman who is to wear 
this embroidered vest. She came to my home yesterday to get my 
mother to spangle the wreath round her white satin dress, and it’s 
just the same pattern that is to be put on the vest—but she could 
not do it, ’cause her eye-sight is poor and the spangles shined so.” 

My tongue was silent—cou!d it be that these were the very arti- 
cles which were to be worn at my Ellen’s wedding? For did I 
not pay for two ounces of spangles yesterday, and what was it 
that vexed Ellen so but because sie could not find anybody to sew 
them on when she returned! She said Mrs. Taggard was almost 
blind. 

“ My little girl,” said I, “is your name Taggard ?” 

“ Yes, sir—’Gusta Taggard, and we live down in Bleak Court. 
Are you going home with me ?” 

It was a sensible conjecture, for why else should I follow on. 

“T am going to see you safely at the door and to help you over 
all the crossings.” 

“ There’s only one more, sir, and here it is—we live dawn there 
at No. 3, on the basement floor. Maybe you would come with the 
missionary some time and see us.”” 

The child looked kindly, and, as she sweetly bade me “ good- 
by, sir,” I thrust my hand in my pocket and drew from it all 
the change it contained, which was a bright fifty-cent piece, and 
placing it in her little palm, “’Gusta Taggard” gave me her 
heartfelt thanks, and was soon ont of my sight. 

An hour before, I had started from my home an invalid. I had 
long deliberated whether an exposure to a chilly east wind would 
not injure rather than improve me. I was melancholy, too; my 
only daughter was about to be married—there was confusion all 
over the house—the event was to be celebrated in fashionable 
style. Ellen’s dress had cost what would have been a fortune to 
this poor seamstress, and I moralized. But I had forgotten my- 
self—the cough which had troubled me was no longer oppressive ; 
I breathed quite freely and yet I had walked more briskly than I 
had done for months, without so much fatigue as slow motion oc- 
casioned—so that when I returned, my wife rallied me upon look- 
ing ten years younger than when [ left her in the morning; and 
when I told her the specific lay in my walk with a little prattler 
and the satisfaction of having left her happier than I found her, 
she took the occasion to press the prichase for Ellen of a diamond 
broach, affirming if the gift of fifty cents made me so much hap- 
pier, and that, too, to a little errand street girl, what would fifty 
times that amount confer upon one’s only daughter, upon the eve 
of her marriage ? 

I gave the diamond broach—I paid the most extravagant bills 
to upholsterers, dry goods establishments, confectioners and musi- 
cians with which to enliven the great occasion, and yet I found 
more satisfaction in providing for the real wants of little Gusta 
Taggard and her mother than in all the splendid outlay at the 
wedding ceremony ; and it was not that it cost less which made 
the satisfaction, but it was that a'l extravagant outlays, in the very 
nature of things, are unsatisfactory, while ministering to the ne- 
cessities of the truly needy and industrious confers its own reward. 

I had seen the glittering spangled dress—but it was made ready 
by some poor, emaciated sufferer, who toiled on in patient trust, 
and the embroidered vest was finished by the strained vision and 
aching head of another, who was emphatically one of “ God’s 
poor,” upon whom blight nor disgrace had fallen, save by His ap- 
pointment, and the diamond broach was borne off with admiring 
throngs but to be envied and coveted, while the simple fifty cents 

-bestowed upon my little street acquaintance, had introduced me to 
a new species of enjoyment which never cloys in the retrospect or 
causes uneasiness in the prospective. I had learned to do good in 
small ways—my morning walks have now an object and aim. I 
pass by splendid palaces to hasten to Bleak Court, and thence on 
to yet other sources of enjoyment, so that my invalidism is fast 
leaving me by the new direction which is given to my thoughts. 

I am free to acknowledge that while I cheerfully pay for flannel 
robes, and whalebone skirts, and opera hats, and jewels, and sil- 
ver ware, and servants, and all the requirements which fashion im- 
poses, I derive far less pleasure from surveying them, than in sit- 
ting beside some worthy recipient of charity, who tells me that the 
little sum “you gave me saved me from despair and self-destruc- 
tion, and enabled me to become helpful, so that no other assistance 
is now necessary.”” Such a confession fills a void which administer- 
ing to luxury never can ; and all this satisfaction originated in first 
helping a little child over the crossing. 
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LIGHT HOUSE, BLOCK HOUSE, AND MARINE HOSPITAL, AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE CITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The views on this and the succeeding page were 
drawn for us by Mr. Kilburn, and are some of the 
fruits-of his recent tour undertaken for the purpose of 
procuring fresh and authentic material for the pages 
of our paper. Our cities and towns change so rap- 
idly in the progress of the day, that a picture of 
a settlement taken last year would exhibit a totally 
different scene from one sketched to-day. We have 
labored in these transcripts of nature, to ensure accu- 
racy in every case. Chicago is one of the most flour- 
ishing cities of the West. It is situated at the mouth 
of the Chicago River, on the borders of Lake Mich- 
igen, surrounded on all but the lake side, by open, 

at prairie. In rapidity of growth it has far outstri 
ped all the cities of the Western States. Twenty-six 
or seven years ago, the present city consisted merely 
of the enclosure of Fort Dearborn, and the oldest na- 
tive of Chicago cannot be over thirty ycars of age. 
Our large picture represents Fort Dearborn and the 
block-house, the last relics of ancient Chicago, which 
are now being demolished. In the centre is seen the 
block-house, a building of heavy timbers, with nar- 
row — for light and defence, the appearance 
of which carries one back to the days of the earl 
settlers, who not only had to fight against the difficul- 
ties of the inhospitable wilderness, but to arm them- 
selves, and use their test exertions against the 
Indians. At the right of the picture is seen the light 
house, and near it the light-keeper’s house. ‘To the 
left, immediately over the buildings of the fort, is-the 
marine hospital, a fine, commodious structure, while 
in the rear are glimpses of some of the buildings of 
the modern city. “Early in the present century,” 
rays a writer in, Putnam’s Magazine, “an officer of 
the United States army, stationed at Green Bay, was 
ordered, with the troops under his command, to the 
Lower Mississippi, on what was known at that time 
as our Spanish frontier. A similar order would now 


Fort Dearborn, at the mouth of the Chicago River, 
He remembers his uncle’s voyage, and recognizes the 
site of his unexpectedly fortunate re. The Illi. 
nois canal, p ing to render this connection per. 
manent, was already talked of, though the forests 
that skirted the banks of the river still afforded 
refuge to Black Hawk and his warriors. It was an 
unpromising place for the site of a future city. A 
dead level stretch of prairie, lying but a few feet 
above the level of the river, most of it undeniable 
swamp, of that species called wet prairie, where the 
water stands from one to four feet deep, the rest of it 
but little better. But still bearing in mind the 
tage, and youthful fancy being on the whole pod and 
by maturer judgment, a patch of swamp was 
duly bargained for, and thus arose a fortune in Chi. 
cago. Owing to the rapid, the almost electric 
growth of this city, hundreds have acquired large for. 
tunes by the rise of lands, who bought ten or twelve 
years ago, when it was cheap. Notwithstanding its 
infancy, in 1850 it had a population of 26,000. The 
present population is not far from 90,000. It is tho 
great centre of an immense trade which flows into 
its Iep from its position upon the lake, and from the 
great chain of railroads which centre here and con. 
nect all parts of the West and Northwest with the 
city of the lakes. The immense travel and trade 
from the East passes through this place, and far- 
secing men assert that its present prosperity will 
prove but a faint shadow of its future tness. Our 
next picture is a view of the reservoir, on Adams 
Street. The water used in the city is pumped from 
the lake into the reservoir, and thence distributed, 
The general level of the city docs not require any 
t elevation in the reservoir, and the style of the 
uilding affords a —— mae to the massive 
square structures usually erected for that purpose. We 
resent an view of the "West Market. Mt is a fine 
rick building, with a tower of a graceful and unique 


RESERVOIR, ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


be given by the telegraph from Washington on Mon- 
day ey be by Wednesday morning the troops 
would take their places in the cars; and by Saturday 
night, they would be all safely lodged—barring collis- 
ions and explosions—in their destined quarters. How 
long this letter might have been on its way from 
New York to Green Bay I cannot say; but a letter 
from the same officer, written at Fort Adams, on the 
Mississippi, some years afterwards, regrets that he 
cannot visit his friends in the States, as he could only 
leave of absence for six months, which would 

ly give him time to go and return. The pre- 
scribed method of travel from Green Bay to the Mis- 
sissippi in those days, was to load in light boats and 
canoes ; coast southward along nearly the length of 
Lake Michigan, then, ascending as far as icable 
some of the streams which enter the lake on the 
west sidc, to make a portage (that is, carry by main 
strength both boats and freight) to some of the head 
waters of the Illinois, there to be re-launched and de- 
scend to the Mississippi. On this occasion it was 
spring, and the streams were swollen with the melt- 
ing snows. As the party ascended the one selected 
for this purpose, they found it had overflowed far be- 
md its banks, converting the level prairie into a 
road lake. The head-waters of the Illinois had 
overflowed and mingled with the stream running into 
Lake Michigan, and the voyageurs, in crossing in 
boats their usual portage-ground, passed from the 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence to those of the Gulf 
of Mexico. A portage in the wilderness is a serious 
matter—to be avoided if possible—and dreaded, if 
inevitable ; and especially must this be the case, when 
not only the light canoe and scanty equipments of 
the voyageur and wae are to be transported, but 
when heavy boats, with the arms and provisions of a 
large body of troops are to be carried by the main 
strength of men across the wilderness. ‘The piece of 
good fortune above mentioned, therefore, did not fail 
to make an impression on the minds of the travellers, 
and the officer, writing to his brother in Connecticut, 
dwells upon it at length. Now mark the Yankee. 
A nephew, then a etripling, reads the letter, and cal- 
evlates there is a chance for a good ‘location.’ 


 Twenty4ive years afterwards, so it happened, the 


nephew, then himself an officer, was stationed at 


pattern. It is situated in the centre of West Ran- 
dolph Street. The lower part is used for a market, 
and the upper is occupied by police station No. 2, and 
a large hall. There is a plenty of building material 
in the city. Ata few feet depth, the soil is clay, of 
a quality to make good brick. About twenty miles 
from the city, on the line of the Illinois canal, is found 
limestone of a pale yellow tint, fine grained and 
easily wrought. Various other stones suitable for 
building, can be modiiy obtained. Our last scene is 
sketched in Randolph Street. The amount of travel 
passing through this and the other streets greatly im- 
presses a stranger. Everything seems in a whirl of 
excitement—a lounger is never seen, and each per- 
son you meet looks as if intent on some pressing _ 
important business. <A bridge is in process 
erection in Randolph Street, as will be seen by the 
ts, etc., in the centre of our view. The large 

uilding beyond is the West Market, of which we 
have just given a. ——— delineation. Randolph 
Street, and, indeed, all the streets of the city, are 
planked and provided with sidewalks of the same 
material. As the site is so perfectly level and ¢o lit- 
tle clevated from the surface of the lake, the drainage 
is imperfect. To remedy this defect, the city is being 
gradually raised, and the new buildings placed at an 
elevation of about feet, which 
walks very uneven, the passenger being obli 
ascend descend these and in- 
clined planes. The streets are wide commodions, 
and have nothing of that new and unfinished look 
which might be anticipated from the early age and 
unprecedented growth of the place. A fine view of the 
whole city is obtained from the top of the court house, 
and no stranger should neglect to make an obscrva- 
tion from this clevation. An impartial survey will 
convince him that Chicago is not only a great, but & 
beautiful city. There is nothing probable io check 
the onward march of this important place. The same 
elements which have given it its t position, 
continue to work out its future } meron ment, and the 
Chicago of half a century hence will afford as re- 
markable a contrast to the Chicago of to-day, as the 
city of to-day does to that of yesterday, and the in- 
fluence it will exert upon the West cannot now 
be conceived. 
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MAKING A NEEDLE. 

1 wonder if any little girl 
who may read this ever thought 
how many are all the 
time at making 
things whi every 
use. Whatcan be more or 
mon, and you may think more 
simple, than a needle? Yet, 
if do not ‘know it, I can 
tell you that it takes a great 
many to make a nee- 
die; and it takes a great deal 
of time, too. Let us take a 
peep into a — factory. In 

ing over premises, we 
pee hither and thither, 
and walk into the next street 
and back in, and take a 
drive to a mill im order to see . 
the whole process. We find 
one chamber of the shops is 
hung round with coils of bright 
wire, of all thicknesses, from 
the stout kinds used for céd- 
fish hooks to that for the finest 
cambric needles. In a room 
below, bits of wire, the length 
of two. needles, are cut by a 
vast pair of shears fixed in the 
wall. A bundle has been cut 
off; the bits need straighten- 
ing, for they come off from 
coils. ‘The bundle is thrown 
into a red-hot furnace; then 
taken out, and rolled backward 
and forward on a table until 
the wires are straight. This 

ss is called “ rubbin: 

straight.”” We now see a mi 
for grinding needles. We go 
down into the basement, and 
find aneedle pointer seated on 
his bench. He takes up two 
dozen or so of the wires, and 
rolls them between his thumb 
and fingers, with their ends on 
the grindstone, first one end 
and then the other. We have 
now the wires straight and 
pointed on both ends. Next 
is a machine that flattens and 

tters the heads of ten thousand needles an hour. Observe the 
ittle gutters at the head of your needle. Next comes the punching 
of the eyes, and the boy that does it punches eight thousand in an 
hour, and he does it so fast that your eyes can hardly keep pace 
with him. The splitting follows, which is running a fine wire 
through a dozen, perhaps, of these twin needles. A woman with 
a little anvil before her files between the heads and separates them. 
They are now completed needles, but rough and rusty, and what 
is worse, they easily bend. A poor needle, you would say. But 
the hardening comes next. They are heated in batches in a fur- 
nace, and; when ‘red hot, are thrown into a pan of cold water. 
Next they must be tempered, and this is done by rolling them back- 
wards and forwards on a hot mctal plate. The polishing still 
remains to be done. On a very coarse cloth, needles are spread to 
the number of forty or fifty thousand. Emery dust is strewed over 
them, oil is sprinkled, and soft soap daubed by spoonfuls over the 
cloth; the cloth is then rolled up hard, and, with several others of 
the same kind, thrown into a sort of wash pot, to roll to and fro 
for twelve hours or more. They come out dirty enough, but after 
a rinsing in clean hot water, and a tossing in saw dust, they look 
as bright as can be, and are ready to be assorted and put up for 
sale, which is quite a work by itself.—Household Words. 

With the hand we demand, we promise, we call, dismiss, 
threaten, entreat, supplicate, deny, refuse, reckon, confess, express 
fear, express shame or doubt ; we instruct, command, unite, swear, 
accuse, condemn, acquit, insult, defy, disdain, flatter, exalt, regale, 
applaud, bless, abuse, ridicule, gladden, afflict, discomfort, discour- 
age, astonish, exclaim, indicate silence, and what not, with a varie- 
ty, and multiplication that keeps pace with the tongue.—Muntaigne. 
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WESTERN MARKET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


‘AFRICAN SUPERSTITION. 

When the father of a family dies among the Mendi tribe of Afri- 
cans, it is said, all the servants and children ef the family worship 
his spirit, and if he has been a great man, a chief or a warrior, 
many people will join with them. At first, the worship is frequent, 
but after a few weeks is observed only by appointment of the lead- 
ing members of the family. For the first day or two the worship 
consists of short prayers mingled with wailing and mourning, but 
after that regular sacrifices and funeral ay are made at the 
grave or by the side of the dead body. The first things offered 
are cloths and meats. Food is set before the body, and after buri- 
al, which takés place many weeks after death, it is set by the grave. 
If the dead man is a chief of note and power, fowls, sheep, goats 
and cattle are brought to the grave (over which there is a house 
built), and there killed with a formula of words, as if the dead 
were present, and the animals sacrificed had been given to him as 
presents. The flesh is then divided between the friends, and eaten 
in common—the liver, heart, or some other part, being cooked and 
set by the grave. Ifthe deceased happens to be a warrior as well 
as chief, human sacrifices are offered to him, especially if he was 
killed in war, and forays are made at night to obtain victims, who 
are brought to the grave, and beheaded amid frantic shouts and 
frightful ceremonies. An instance is related that, when at the death 
of a warrior, six human beings were beheaded, morning and 
evening, for nearly two weeks, and a number of women were put 
to death in a cruel manner; and in the belief that the spirits of the 
dead are sometimes in the water, more than forty children were 
drowned at the close of the ceremonies. Thus deplorable are the 
practices to which they resort to testify their respect for the dead. 
—American Missionary. 
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VLEW LN RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGU, LLLINUIS 


THE PITTI PALACE. 

Probably no palace in the 
world contains such an amount 
of wealth, including the pic- 
ture galleries and the library, 
as the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
Connoisseurs declare that there 
is not a poor picture in the im- 
mense collection, and no doubt 
it is the choicest, if not the 
most valuable known. In 
1803, Ferdinand, father of the 
reigning Leopold, offered the 


Pitti gallery to England for 
half a million of dollars—a 
price far, far below its value— 
this 


vernment bein greatl 
in debt. Pitt, nglish 
prime minister, refused the 
Iden occasion, and it is to 
hoped that Florence will 
never be despoiled of this, her 
crowning glory. The li 
was mostly collected by Fer- 
dinand IIL, a curious and 
sionate amateur of scarce 
ks, and numbers now over 
eighty thousand volumes. The 
selection of authors, quoted by 
the Academy della Crusca, is 
the most complete extant. 
There is a precious collection 
of ancient Italian mysteries. 
Magnificent works of art with 
colored plates, the best geo- 
graphical maps ever made, 
numerous copies of blue and 
vellum paper, and a collection 
of Italian books on the fifteenth 
century, which comprises the 
rarest. The manuscripts, all 
Ttalian, are about fifteen hun- 
dred in number, among which 
are invaluable correspondences 
of Tasso, Machiavelli, Galileo, 
and others as famous. The 
massiveness and interior deco- 
rations of the building itself, 
the farniture—all richly gilded 
—and various pieces inlaid 
with gems, and the treasures 
of plate are almost priceless. 
One large room is filled with gold and silver vessels, the gathered 
wealth of ages, many of them elaborately wrought in bas-relief 
figures, curious or historic, by Benvenuto Cellini, and other re- 
nowned artists. There are several Christs of different sizes, the 
largest two feet, in pure gold ; others in silver and bronze, by John 
of Bologna—that wonderfal modeller and artificer; there are im- 
mense plateaux and vases in the same precious mteals, and each 
one a study for its expressive design and exquisite workmanship. 
But the richest and most curious treasure in the collection is a 
gold cathedral, some three feet in height, of perfect architectme, 
and divided within into little chapels, each having its altar and pre- 
siding priest, adorned with diamonds, emeralds, rubies and sap- 
phires. Over the whole is suspended a gold Christ on a jewelled 
cross. This gem of the gems is kept under glass, and turns on a 
pivot for the benefit of inspecting visitors. Indeed, all these pre- 
cious things are in glass cases, and most of them only expressive 
shows. In the modern department—as rich if not as rare as the 
antique—the plate used on state occasions is included. Among 
the sacred ornaments, there is one called the bambine—a baby- 
Christ in a cradle of calcedon, the tiny figure itself of a stone re- 
sembling opal; the whole is of common baby-house size. This 
plate-room seems a fairy tale, but weighs solidly in the priceless 
worth of the whole establishment. Two of the long suit of saloons 
—there are in all over thirty—opened for the royal balls, were in 
part refurnished last year at an expense of $100,000. Nothing can 
exceed in richness some of this furniture: the chairs cost $100 
each. The magnificent mirrors—reaching from the ceiling to the 
mosaic pier tables—hang facing each other, multiplying themselves 
and their branching wax-lights by reflection ad infinitum. The 
effect is magical.— ondent of Newark Advertiser. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“J NE"ER ACKNOWLEDGED THEE !”*—Easrer Conrsssion. 


BY BLANCHE DARTOISE. 
When childhood's bark was launched away, 
My little lips were taught to pray, 
The while I bent the knee; 
In all creation God descried— 
Nor in the whirlwind terrified, 
Only remembered thee. 


The world soon caught my rapturous gaze, 
And feasting on it, all amaze, 

I to it prostrate fell ; 
And glittering dance, and song, and mirth, 
Chained down my spirit fast to earth ; 

The world—I loved it well. 


And syren song, and visions bright, 

To my wild spirit brought delight— 
Delight I may not name ; 

And magic pages that unfold 

All the mind’s riches, deftly told, 
Aroused a thirst for fame. 


And one high spirit shared my joy, 

And love seemed gold without alloy, 
Pleasure unmixed with pain ; 

But in one moment snapped the cord— 

Death stepped between us with his sword, 
And tears and sighs were vain. 


O blind, infatuate, sinful child, 

Where is the faith, pure, undefiled, 
That points the arm of Heaven? 

But not in heaven or earth for me, 

Could I one ray of comfort see, 
One consolation even. 


Alone, in that dread hour, alone— 

Father, I wandered from thy throne, 
In unbelief’s dark shade ; 

With blind philosophy vainly sought 

The peace with which thy Word is fraught— 
Peace for the loved and dead. 


Alone, to racking visions left, 

Of joy, and hope, and love bereft, 
Imagination’s sway 

Was boundless o'er the realms of pight— 

Despair and darkness chased the light 
Of joy and peace away. 


Thou, my Creator, knowest how wild, 
Impulsive fancy sways thy child— 
Thou only read’st the heart : 
0, can it be thou wilt forgive 
My life's mistake, and bid me live 
To yet retrieve a part? 


Thou, O my Father! hear, I pray, 

Nor cast thy penitent child away, 
E’en though I left thee quite; 

Thou knowest few there are below, 

Whose thoughts from the same fountain flow— 
Whose very souls unite. 


Confessing, wilt thou now forgive 

The sin which all my life I grieve— 
Loving a child of clay 

Better than all thy gracious laws— 

Better than thy most holy cause— 
The life—the truth—the way. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE SUICIDE. 


BY ARTHUR ELLINGWOOD. 


Ir was about seven o’clock on the first day of May, when Jack 
Altamont arose from one of the longest benches in Hyde Park, 
and yawned. If you had asked Jack why he yawned, he could 
not possibly have told. It did not proceed from any drowsiness, 
for he had passed a good portion of the night on that same bench, 
as sound asleep as if he had been tucked up by his grandmother 
between a pair of lavender sheets. Neither did it arise from any 
fatigue, for he had absolutely done nothing at all for the last few 
days. It might have been a signal that he was going to speak, 
and had nothing in particular to found his remarks upon. Whether 
or no, he advanced a little, and indulged in the following soliloquy : 

“Ahem! A—hem! Auspicious commencement of the third 
day since my stomach has had any employment. By Jove! I must 
do something—but what? Here I have nine tragedies on my 
hands, all refused by every manager in this stupid town, besides all 
my poems in manuscript, and an imnense amount of light litera- 
ture; moreover, have tried my luck in every kind of business, and 
at present have not a cent in my pocket; with all my digging, I 
never could reach the root of all evil; money has always been a 
non sequitur with me; I never sold anything yet, but that I had to 
pay for it.” 

Here intervened another yawn, which was prolonged into a heart- 
moving sigh, and finally ended in a most murderous groan. 

“I wonder if suicide is practicable ?”’ 

He drew out a pistol from his pocket. Unfortunately there was 
nothing in it but a “Sonnet to an Eye,” rolled up—the sonnet, not 
the eye—very carefully. This, however, did not seem to discon- 
cert Mr. Altamont in the least. He sat attentively regarding this 
horrible instrament of destruction, and meditating, as was natural, 
in rather a gloomy vein : 

“Perhaps I had better write my epitaph and put it in my coat 
pocket. It will lend a melancholy interest to the catastrophe, as 
well as assist the coroner's jury, who would otherwise pronounce 


~ 


my untimely decease in consequence of a surfeit of oyster-pie, or 
choked by a fish-bone; but gn reflection, I believe I haven’t any 
pencil. If now my rich old uncle would only turn up, who prom- 
ised to make me his heir—by Jupiter! ecstatic thought !”’ 

Here Mr. Altamont tossed up his pistol several times, catching 
it in the most remarkable fashion; but at last happening to get 
struck on the head, he resumed his speculations in time to see an 
old gentleman coming up the path. This very fat person was 
wiping his forehead with a red bandanna, and had, to Jack’s infut- 
uated eye, a most benevolent expression of countenance. 

So, when he was within a short distance, Mr. Altamont—who in 
the meantime had been loosening his neckcloth, and assuming 
every imaginable cast of countenance, fixing at last upon the one 
in which Mr. Howard Harcourt, alias Dick Jones, is said to have 
faced death—rushed forward. The old gentleman stopped. Jack 
threw himself upon his knoes, shut his eyes, and placed the pistols 
to his head, exclaiming : 

“ Thus do I end a miserable existence !”’ 

This scene was intensely tragic. Imagine a young man upon 
his knees, his locks scattered to the wind, with a pistol in each 
hand—no, I mistake, he had only one; Jack had exchanged the 
other the week before for a mutton-chop. Imagine this Apollo, I 
say, threatening to discharge, not only those brains which had 
given birth to nine tragedies, one hundred and one poems, and a 
“Sonnet to an Eye,” but also a double-barreled pistol! O1 

Jack, as I said, was on his knees. Considering that his pants 
were worn rather thin in that place, this pbsition was slightly pain- 
ful, not to say embarrassing. He ventured to open onc eye, and 
there he saw—O, confusion !—the fat man cramming his red hand- 
kerchief down his mouth, and trying to suppress his laughter, 
which shook him from head to foot. 

“Ho! ho! ho! why don’t you fire, my boy? Ho!ho!ho! I 
say, fire away there!’ cried he, when he saw Jack’s half opened 
eye. “Ho! ho! can’t come it over me, hey, my fine fellow ?” 

The unfortunate suicide sprang up in a violent rage, inflamed at 
his own stupidity, and would have executed vengeance upon his 
tormentor, but that he took to his heels and soon disappeared, 
making the air resound with his violent guffaws. 


“ Confounded unlucky !” said Jack, who was rather discomfited. 
“I might have known from the abominable leer which that man 
possessed, that he was no philanthropist.” 

By this time the park was moderately full of people passing in 
different directions, afd Jack knew if his end was coming, it must 
be soon. But Heaven was sending him a deliverer in the shape of 
a young lady dressed in blue silk, who, with her maid, was ad- 
vancing up the walk. Jack, looking out between the trees, almost 
forgot his purpose in gazing upon her face, which was radiant with 
youth and beauty. ° 

“What a miscrable wretch I am!’’ thought he. But for all 
that, he tied up his cravat in a most extinguishing style—by that 
adjective I did not intend to give the reader the impression that he 
was trying to choke himself—tossed his hair back from his face, 
and cocked his pistol. Then, throwing himself gracefully forward, 
he fell on one knee, and again holding the pistol to his head, re- 
peated with most tragic emphasis : 

“ Thus, thus do I end an ill-fated life !” 

But Jack was doomed to live. The young lady sprang to his 
side, and with a scream, cried out: “ Forbear, wretched man!” 
And at the same time her attendant seized him by the shoulder 
and shook him so lustily, that the pistol soon dropped from his not 
very reluctant hand. Having procured a long stick, she poked the 
fearful weapon carefully out of the way. 

“Hang me!” said Jack, when he related the story to me after- 
wards, “if I wasn’t ashamed of myself when I looked up at her 
face so full of nobility and truth.” And the young lady herself 
blushed like a damask rose, when she met the ardent gaze of the 
handsome young man she had saved from destruction. 

“My dear sir, what could be your motive ?” 

“Dash it, madame, would you have a man starve ?” 

“ But consider the wickedness !” 

“ Think of living like a chameleon all your life !”’ 

“ Would you rush unprepared into the presence of your Maker ?”’ 

“Unprepared ! I’ve fasted for three days !”” 

“Would you have your friends to weep for a suicide ?”’ 

“Friends! Humph!’”’ 

I don’t think Jack was very polite in this interview, but he man- 
aged to send volley after volley of ardent glances towards his de- 
liverer, till it was a wonder she was not consumed. At last, after 
a number of manceuvres, my lady engaged Jack for the perform- 
ance of some literary commission, nobody knew what, paying him 
in advance, and desiring that he would call in the evening at her 
residence in Portland Place. 

After she had gone, Jack danced one of the most joyful jigs he 
could turn ovt his toes to, brandishing his pistol like a trophy on 
high, till a policeman came up and inquired if he wished to be 
taken to the station-house. On this hint, Mr. Altamont’s spirits 
subsided a little. 

He then proceeded to a tavern, where, after showing his purse to 
the waiter, who knew him of old, he sat down to a most astonish- 
ing breakfast ; ditto dinner in about an hour afterwards. He then 
composed what he declared to be his chef-d’euvre, threw himself 
on the bed and slept away the remainder of the day. This was 
gone of Jack’s happiest peculiarities. “With but two pence ha’penny 
in his pocket, and on a rough plank, he could sleep as well as a 
prince on down. But at present he was in no such fearful straits ; 
his pocket was very comfortably filled, and he was stretching his 
limbs on the best bed in the house. 

It is traditionally related of him, that, being arraigned in his 
more youthful days before Judge Bigwig, by the enraged inhabit- 


ants of Bath, for the purloining of twenty-seven knockers and six 


bell-pulls, he fell sound asleep while pleading innocent ; and in this 
unguarded state, his pockets were emptied of five dragons’ heads 
and a vulture’s claw, which effectually proved his delinquency, 

At eight o’clock Mr. Altamont arose and arranged his toilet— 
that is, ue changed hats with a person who was 80 foolish as to 
leave his by the side of Jack’s—and proceeded to Portland Place, 
where he expected that his fallen fortunes would be entirely re. 
stored. He was admitted by a footman, who did not seem to 
understand his request to see Miss De Courcy, but mumbled out; 

“Up stairs, first door on left hand; here, Peter, show this gen- 
tleman the way.” 

But Peter wasn’t there ; so Jack, trasting to his usual good luck, 
went up alone and tried the first door he saw. It opened into a 
very handsome dressing-room, elaborately adorned and arranged 
as if for some expected occupant. There was no one in it, and 
Jack sat down to inspect matters. A very brilliant masquerade 
dress, accompanied by a print, for the character of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, was spread out on a lounge. On this last interesting object 
Jack’s gaze lingered until he began to think how nicely it would 
fit him. 

“ Green velvet, slashed with white satin—a very becoming color 
to me. How finely I should look with all those orders strung 
round my neck !—how the deuce am I to tell for whom it was in- 
tended! There can be no harm at least in trying it on.” 


He had scarcely uttered this concluding sentiment, when the 
door was thrown open, and two young men entered. Jack van- 
ished behind the window curtain. 

“Hum !” said the first one, with his eye-glass stuck into his eye, 
gazing about the room. 

“ Quite passable,” said the second ditto eye-glass. 

“ Ah, there’s my dress,” said No. 1, looking at the apparel on 
the sofa. “Had that made in Paris, old fellow. How d’ye like 
it? I had it sent on last week.” 

* Not equal to my Duke of Buckingham. 
Where’s your cousin Jenny ?” 

“T have not scen her yet. She is dressing, I believe. It is seven- 
teen years now since I’ve been here. Don’t you think I shall 
make an impression? Is she handsome ?”’ 

Jack was so enraged at hearing these cool remarks about the 
heroine of his morning’s adventure, that he was unable to listen to 
the rest of their conversation till No. 2 proposed to go and dress. 
This was a great relief to Jack, who, by this time, was rather tired 
of the standing position, and who hoped to see them both go out 
together. 

But Mr. Hamilton—for that was the name of Miss De Courcy’s 
cousin—instead of leaving the room with his friend, told him he 
would dress there, and be with him in a short time. He did not 
seem in a very great hurry, however, but lounged round the room, 
looking at the various articles of his dress, and practising attitudes 
before the mirror. Jack’s indignation rose fearfully, and he began 
to contemplate the possibility of coming forth from his conceal- 
ment, and doing something desperate, when Mr. Hamilton opened 
a door at the back of the room and passed out. 


Mr. Altamont came forth into the light and stretched himself. 
A brilliant idea flashed across his mind. He ran to the door, 
turned the key in the lock, tore off his clothes, threw them behind 
the lounge, donned the habit of the Earl of Leicester, and was ad- 
miring himself in the glass when Lord Fitzhenry, Mr. Hamilton’s 
friend, entered ! 

“Confusion! What's to be done now?” thought he. But his 
wit came to his aid. He put on his mask, stooped down pretend- 
ing to adjust his shoe, and, imitating Mr. Hamilton’s voice, said as 
rapidly as possible, for he was momentarily expecting a shout 
from that gentleman : 

“Tom, you scapegrace, there has just been a lady here inquiring 
for you, beautiful as Venus and graceful as Juno. She asked mo 
to tell you to come immediately to Brooks’s, in the Strand; or, if 
you didn’t find her there, to somebody’s—hang me if I remember 
who—in Cheapside.” 

“Venus! Brooks! Juno! Cheapside! call immediately! Who 
can it be?” said the bewildered peer. “ O, I think I know—no— 
yes, it must be ; hurrah! good-by, my boy—shall see you again be- 
fore the evening’s out.” 

“T hope not,” said Jack, after the deluded representative of the” 
Duke of Buckingham had left. “I’ve had quite enough of you.” 

Mr. Altamont then, with rather a fearful heart, shut his door 
and proceeded to the drawing-room. It was brilliantly lighted, 
and filled with crowds of gaily-dressed people. But the most 
radiantly beautiful of all was Miss De Courcy, dressed as Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and surrounded by a circle of devoted admir:rs. 
As soon as Jack advanced in sight glittering in his spangles and 
medals, she came quickly forward to meet him. 

“My cousin Harry, I suppose from the dress; for remember I 
havn’t seen you since I was a year old, and.besides you have your 
mask on.” 

“ At your service,” said he, taking it off, and kissing two of the 
most charming lips in the world. Jenny started. 

“You don’t say you remember me any better with ‘my mask 
off,” said Jack, carelessly. 

“Well,” answered she, “if it was not an absurd thing to pre- 
tend to such a memory for a baby, I should say I would have 
known you anywhere.” 

After this propitious beginning, Jack began to feel rather more 
at his ease. “Possession is nine-tenths of the law,” argued he. 
So he gave himself up to the enjoyment of the evening. He polk- 
ed with nine nuns in succession, waltzed with Minerva, danced ® 
minuet with Queen Elizabeth, and succeeded in getting into every- 
body’s good graces. While he was engaged in a very interesting 
conversation with his cousin pro tem., he was overwhelmed by the 


sight of a very portly old gentleman approaching. 


Seen it? Up stairs. 
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“My godfather, cousin ; dear godpapa, this is cousin Harry.” 
“How do you do, sir? It seems to me I’ve seen you before. 
Let me think—ano, it can’t be. Ho,ho,ho! Beg pardon, sir; beg 
” 


Jenny seemed rather astonished at the old gentleman’s merri- 
ment, but Jack blushed. 

“Deuce take the old fogy!’’ said he. “ What a confounded 
memory!’ He then inquired very sternly if the gentleman was 
laughing at him. 

“Ho, ho, ho! O,no! Beg pardon; I’m sure—ho, ho!” 

Jack took his cousin under his arm and strode off. But as the 
fates would have it, who should he come in contact with but Lord 
Fitzhenry! He slouched his hat over his face, while the noble 
lord whispered ferociously in his ear : 

“I demand satisfaction, sir, immediately.” 

“ You shall have it,” answered the pretended Hamilton. “ Meet 
me in five minutes in my dressing-room. I will but change my 
dress.” 

“Enough,” answered Fitzhenry. 

When he was fairly out of sight, Jack took his cousin to a retired 
part of the room, and having helped her and himself to ices, pre- 
pared for a quiet time. But he had calculated rather badly. Had 
Mr. Hamilton been a man of spirit, affairs might have fallen out 
as Jack expected. He supposed Mr. Hamilton would lay the 
blame of his durance upon Fitzhenry. Fitzhenry would retaliate 

_ upon his own account, and “between them both,” said he, “if 
affairs over get straightened, my name isn’t Jack Altamont!” 

But our youthful Machiavel was destined to disappointment ; for 
no sooner had the two parties met, by Fitzhenry’s bursting open 
the inner door, and telling the poltroon to come forth from his 
place of concealment, than Hamilton, grateful only for his release, 

isclaimed all idea of a duel, and the dispute was ended by the in- 
furiated young lord, who dragged him to the drawing-room, and 
denounced him for a coward. Jack shook in his borrowed shoes 
when he heard the uproar. He knew that his time was come, and, 
rising from his seat, determined to abdicate as gracefully as possible. 

But he was stopped in his expected harangue by Fitzhenry, who 
stared at him in utter astonishment, and from him to Hamilton. 
The latter gentleman, plucking up his courage, called out : 

“ What business, sir, have you in my dress ?” 

“Your dress?” asked everybody. “Who are you? This is 
Mr. Hamilton, Miss De Courcy’s cousin.” 

“ That Mr. Hamilton! Jam Mr. Hamilton.” 

But the unfortunate man received nothing but “‘ Pooh,” “ Pshaw,” 
“Madman,” and other flattering expressions, which, instead of 
comforting, made him perfectly furious. 

“0, Tom, Tom, why don’t you help me ?” 

But Tom sat immovable, not seeing through affairs as yet. At 
length Jack spoke : 

“I acknowledge the truth of Mr. Hamilton’s statement. In 
joke, while he was absent from the room, knowing the company to 
be unacquainted with him, I assumed his dress and character, not 
thinking the matter would end so seriously.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” It was the fat gentleman, who was standing at 
Jack’s elbow. He started. 

“ But who are you then ?”’ asked the company. 

“My name is John Altamont.” 

“ What,” said the fat gentleman, tumbling forward, “not the 
son of Admiral Jack Altamont, who died in Algiers ?” 

“The same.” 

“My dear boy, come to your uncle. How much you do look 
like your father, to be sure !’’ 

And the old gentleman took out his handkerchief and wiped his 
eyes ; then he embraced his nephew very tenderly ; then, recovering 
himself, he poked him in the side and whispered, shaking from 
head to foot : “So the pistol hung—” 

“ Hang the pistol!” interrupted Jack. 

Jack was only great under the inspiration of tragedy. Misery 
exalted his genius; perfect happiness always prostrated him—on a 
lounge or in bed. He submitted to congratulations and embraces, 
but ventured on only one original remark : 

“T say, old fellow” (this was to the avuncular old fogy), “ what 
time do we folks in high life—ah—retire* I mean—ho!” 

The clock struck twelve; Jack yawned as if he had been a 
churchyard. Since then Jack has basked—that’s his favorite figure 
—in the smiles of fortune. 
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CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 


It would beseasy to let the imagination run wild in describi 
such ideal charms of face and fancy 
on the Circassian girl; but unless the remoter interior possess 
nymphs of another and more celestial mould than those who meet 
the traveller’s eye along the coast, such hyperbole of praise may be 
awarded with greater justice to claimants nearer home. There is, 
indeed, a natural gracefulness about these Circassian maids which 
& western education might develop into an elegance that would 
contrast favorably with the artificial gloss of mere conventional re- 
finement ; but for the wildering beauty that dazzles the eye and 
carries the heart by a coup de grace, you may see more of it on a 
fine spring afternoon in Retemeow and the Drive, than I have 

able to catch sight of here during three industrious weeks. 
Lest it should be inferred from this admission of non-success in this 
respect that the result mentioned has arisen in any degree from the 
retiring bashfulness of the sex, I may add that it is the married 
women—and of them the ugliest are, as in Turkey, ever the readi- 
est to hide their charms from the stranger’s eye—who wear the 
Veil ; the single and unsold may be looked at till the gazer is con- 
tent.— Correspondent of Daily ‘News. 


The weakest living creature, by concentrating his powers on a 
single object, can accom something ; the soengel, by dispers- 
ng his over many, may not accomplish an . The drop, by 
continually falling, bores its through the rock ; the 
rushes over it with hideous uproar, and leaves no 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO MY DAUGHTER MARY. 


BY HON. N. T. ROSSETER. 


Struggling all the daytime, 
In that whirlpool called the world, 
A thousand wild waves rushing, 
The sternest spirit crushing 
In their angry, stormy whirl; 
°Tis delicious to remember, 
And I do so with a sigh, 
Those tones so soft and tender, 
Of my darling child’s ‘‘ Good-by.” 


Struggling all the daytime, 
On the battle plain of life, 
A thousand foes advancing, 
All their hostile weapons glancing, 
In the sternness of the strife ; 


Struggling all the day-time, 
Panting wildly in the race, 
Where selfishness and meanness, 
With a vicious, grasping keenness, 
Strive for riches or for place ; 
delicious to remember, 
With emotions all my own, 7 
One heart so true and tender, 
Awaits nie there at home. 


Welcome, then, the night-time, 
With its sable wings outspread ; 
When the surging tide of life, 
With its tempests and its strife, 
Lies in silence like the dead: 
Then dreaming, I remember, 
As her form to mine is pressed, 
How truthful and how tender, 
Is that heart upon my breast. 


>— 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


DOGS OF DAMASCUS. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


THERE are several plagues in all Mohammedan countries besides 
the awful disease which bears that name—the plague of vermin, 
the plague of insecurity of property, and the plague of poverty. 
But no one has particularly described the plague of dogs. 

In discussing upon this subject, it would be quite proper to em- 
brace extensive geographical boundaries, and to take in the varie- 
ties and distinct families of dogs on the old continent of Asia. 
They collect in and about every town and village, and the number 
appears to bear some kind of proportion to the population. A 
great city has more canine plagues than a small one. 

Asiatics do not entertain that fondness for the animal, when do- 
mesticated, that is evinced by Europeans and Americans. They 
are considered unclean, and therefore held in semi-abhorrence. 
They are as ancient, in the condition in which we now study them, 
as man himself. When the Jews fled from bondage, the city dogs 
unquestionably followed upon the heels of the camp, for the gar- 
bage that they found. 

Moses directed that when the domestic animals had been “torn 
of beasts,” in other words killed, the flesh should not be eaten, but 
cast to the dogs. This implies their existence, certainly, if not 
their abundance, outside. Goliath said to David, when he stood 
before him, sling in hand, “Am I a dog, that thou comest to me 
with staves?’ This passage conveys the idea of their prowling 
character, and the enmity that was manifested towards them, by 
keeping them at bay with staves. ‘“ Asadog returns to his vomit, 
so a fool returneth to his folly,” says Solomon in the Proverbs, 
which shows his familiar knowledge of the habits of the semi- 
domesticated dogs, the progenitors of the present dogs of Judea. 
The savage animals will gorge themselves excessively, when an 
opportunity presents. Ifthe stomach is over-distended, and the 
putrid mass is ejected, their appetite, no way impaired, enables 
them to fill up again immediately. 

Damascus, the capital of Syria, located in the centre of an ex- 
tensive plain, beautifully watered, swarms with dogs. Their num- 
ber is past finding out. They are not the variety which associate 
on friendly terms with men. They could not be domesticated to 
become companionable, and yet they always cluster about human 
habitations. Were it not for the refuse crumbs and scraps of food 
thrown into the streets, on which they principally subsist, thou- 
sands of them would inevitably dic of starvation in a single week. 
As it is, large numbers undoubtedly perish in that way, since they 
scramble and fight so furiously for a morsel, the strong must suc- 
ceed better than the young and weak. Detested, they are tolerated 
as a necessary nuisance, because they are the scavengers to remove 
every morsel of meat, bread and bone, which would otherwise ac- 
cumulate to the public detriment. Charitably disposed Mussulmen 
throw into the streets an occasional supply, as offerings of pity for 
the wretched looking creatures. They could not be driven away, 
nor could they be exterminated without actually periling the public 
health, under the ordinary municipal arrangements. Through the 
day they are sleeping, or at least keeping quiet; but with the ap- 
proach of evening shadé@s, they astonish the spectator with their 
numbers and ferocious appearance. These dogs are small, of a 
dingy yellowish color, with sharp snouts, bright, fierce eyes, and the 
sharpest, whitest, wickedest rows of teeth ever scen in any jaws. 


| fore worth going to see. 


Whether in Damascus they have divided the city into sections, 
which are recognized as the specific domain of a family or particu- 
lar tribe, was not ascertained; but in Alexandria or Cairo, such 
divisions of territory are actually defined. Many a puppy is slaugh- 
tered without mercy, from being ignorant of the line, and running 
over the limits. 

Constantinople is infested by the same race of scavenger dogs to 
an enormous extent. There may be nearly a million of them. 
Their habits in one city illustrates their economy in all. So vastly 
numerous are they in the streets through the night, no one dare 
venture out without a lantern. No person is allowed by the senti- 
nels to attempt walking out in the evening without @light, lest 
they should be instantly devoured by the packs in pursuit of prey. 
The lantern is suspended by a string from the hand, and carried 
close to the ground. A circle of dogs move with the light, but 
never venture to get very near it. Were it not for the fear of a 
light, it would be extremely hazardous to attempt going from one 
door to another through a gauntlet of those blood-loving animals. 
They bark incessantly through the night. Being accustomed to 
the everlasting annoyance, the inhabitants are less disturbed than 
they otherwise would be. Their multiplication is quite astonish- 
ing, when the difficulty of sustaining life is taken into consideration. 

Litters of puppies may be seen almost everywhere through the 
day. The dam nurses them very quietly, paying no attention to 
the passer—unless by accident a foot or a tail is trodden upon. 
Then the welkin rings with their howlings, which is propagated by 
the nearest dog, and extended till the velpings are lost in space. 

At the village of Gezah, opposite the ruins of Fastat, once the 
capital of Lower Egypt, there is a depot for cattle which are driven 
from the interior of Africa, following the windings of the Nile for 
the sake of the water. The cattle have a hump on the shoulders, 
large as an ordinary hat—which is much of a curiosity, and there- 
Sometimes nearly a thousand head are 
collected at Gezah, waiting to be sold. They become restive from 
the irritation of insects, thirsty and hungry, too, and in their excite- 
ment gore and trample many to death. Others die from other 
causes, so that every morning one or two are found dead. 


The dogs lie about the borders of the enclosure, fully expecting 
every morning a new carcase or two. When the herdsmen drag 
the dead bodies to the line, the dogs stand in rows impatiently 
waiting ; and as the men step back, they seize the carcase and drag 
it as firemen run with an engine, making the dust fly as they go— 
and in an incredibly short space of time after, it is torn into shreds, 
and the bones gnawed as though they had been rasped with a steel 
rasp. When these multitudes of dogs can find no other food, in the 
superficial graves, in which bodies are interred without coffins, they 
seek subsistence. Their whole history, therefore, is extraordinary. 

Several varieties of the dog, which have no intercourse with man, 
either as his friend, companion, or looker-on, waiting for what he 
is disposed to give away, are met with in Asia. They hunt in 
packs like the wolf, and combine for mutual protection. These 
half-savage, scavenger dogs of the East licked up the blood of 
Naboth, and ate the body of Jezebel, all but the palms of her 
hands and the soles of her feet. Thus, by understanding the hab- 
its of these dogs of Damascus, the Bible accounts of them are 
cleared from all obscurities. 


> 


BULLET WOUNDS. 

The hospital at Scutari is said to afford some memorable speci- 
mens of the resistance capable of being offered by the human frame 
to the action of bullet wounds. One man, shot through the chest, 
recovered ; another, who had a ball for two days in his brain, did 
well after the ball was extracted. One man, who was shot in the 
leg, had such a hard, sharp bone, that it split the bone which struck 
it into halves, as if the lead had been severed with a knife, and he 
escaped without a fracture. <A rifle ball completely scooped out 
the eyes of a man, but he recovered, without any other injury.— 
Li Mercury. 


> 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Six Montus ry Kanzas. By aLapy. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 12mo. 

The authoress of this work went to Kanzas in September, 1855, and returned 
to Massachusetts in 1856. Her book is made up of familiar letters detailing 
her experi and i of the new territory. 


Taz Grey-Bay Mars, AND OTHER Humorous AmeRIcAN Skercnes. By Hzyrr P. 
Lztanp. Illustrated. Phila.: J. P. Lippincott & Co. 12mo. pp. 314. 
A capital book for summer reading—full of humor and fun, oddity and 
quaintness, with mirth-provoking ‘** pictures to match.” 


Naw Music.—Oliver Ditson has just published ‘“ The First Gift,” a ballad, 
“The Bridge,” words by Longfellow, ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” and “‘ Buy a 
Broom,”’ with variations. 

Tus Travets or Heroporus, strc. By J Tatpoys 2 vols. 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

By means of an imaginary biography of Herodotus, founded, however. on 
fact, the author contrives to give us a correct picture of the cities, countries 
and peoples of the fifth century before Christ. The author is a ripe scholar. 
and has applied his information most ingeniously and instructively. One of 
the most valuable works published fora long while. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tus Hvcusnor Exmzs: or, The Times of Louis XIV. An Historical Novel. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 453. 

In this romance the author has succeeded in embodying the spirit of history, 
without any of its dryness. The story is sufficiently interesting, while the por- 
traits of ry Soe persecuted Huguenots are admirably drawn. For sale by 
Redding 


Lars Common Patus. A Series of American Tales. By Mrs. 
Juua L. Dumont. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 1I2mo. pp. 286. 
Very interesting and very well written are the stories in this unpretending 

volume. There is a truthfulness in the pictures of life, which proclaim the 

true artist. For sale by & Co. 

Lgaryine To Reap. By Jacon Ansorr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

system, illustrated with beautiful engravings. For sale by 


ai. 


A very 
Redding & Co. 


Haswe.’s Mscuanics’ Tastss. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 


Street, have published ‘‘ The 


New Music.—@. P. Reed & Co., 18 Tremont 
Byed Bell,” as sung by the Avondales, and 


"asong, “ Blue- 


Mother's 

‘Tl Balen del Suo Sorriso,” from “‘ I! Trovatore.” ‘‘ When at the quiet evening 
hour,” a romanza, by Verdi, ‘* Bonnie Woman’s Smile,” a song, by E. J. Wel- 
ler, ‘“ The Vow,” a nocturne for two voices, from Donizetti's “‘ Giuramerto.” 


— 
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’Tis delicious to remember, 
And I do so with delight, 
The tones so soft and tender : 
Of my darling child's “ Good-night ’ | : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
; 
| 
—_—_——~ 
| : 
These tables are too well known to require recommendation. They contain 
} the areas and circumferences of circles—various other tables of measures and 
weights, and is an essential book for the engineer and mechanic. For sale by : 
| Rediing & Co. 
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WINSLOW LEWIS, M. D. 


The accompanying portrait of our much esteemed fellow- 
citizen, Dr. Winslow Lewis, the distinguished a 
and s mn, was drawn expressly for us: by Mr. Barry 
from a photograph by Masury, Silsbee & Case, and is an 
excellent likeness. inslow Lewis was born in Boston, 
July 8, 1799, and is consequently 57 of age. After 
nae | an excellent preparatory education, he entered 
Harvard University, and was a member of the class that 
graduated in 1819. He now commenced the study of his 
profession, and received his degrees of M. D. and M. A. in 
1822. Directly after this he sailed for Europe, and pur- 
sued the study of his profession in the best continental 
schools of medicine and surgery until 1824. On returning 
to Boston, he entered at once on his professional career, 
and soon obtained a large practice, chiefly surgical. He 
has always devoted a large share of his attention to surgery. 
Dr. Lewis is a counsellor of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, a member of the American Medical Society at 
Paris, and consulting surgeon of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. As a surgeon and anatomist. he unquestionably 
stands at the head of his profession in his native State ; 
and his position may be infersed from ‘he fact that, during 
the last twenty years he has ii<parte’ :nstruction to more 
than four hundred pupils. Thowzh roingling but little in 
— he has more than once yieiaed to the wishes of his 

liow-citizens to ensure his services, was chosen a member 
of the common council in 1839, and a representative to the 
legislature in 1836, 1852 and 1853. Dr. Lewis is an active 
and honored member of the Masonic order, which he 
joined in 1829, and, after having filled various offices, is 
now Grand Master of Massachusetts. No man enjoys a 
higher reputation among the “brethren of the mystic tie.” 
In 1849, Dr. Lewis revisited Europe, with his family, and 
remained abroad about three years, residing chiefly in 
Florence. He was eminently fitted to enjoy and improve 
this period of relaxation from professional duties. ith a 
cultivated mind, a fondness for literary and antiquarian 
pursuits, for art, and also for society, he was enabled to 
enjoy thoroughly the attractions of that storied land which 
combines all the material for the gratification of such tastes. 
He was warmly welcomed back to Boston by that wide 
circle of friends, to whom he is endeared by the possession 
of the rarest social qualities; by his professional associates, by 
whom he is esteemed and honored ; and by those sufferers to whom 
his ministrations are most grateful. Blessed with good health and 
a happy temperament, the subject of our brief sketch has probably 
many vears of enjoyment and of usefulness before him. 


> 
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THE COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 


We present on this page an accurate view of this building, which 
was commenced in 1853. It stands opposite the new Bible House, 
at the corner of Astor Place and Fourth Avenue, not far from the 
Astor Library Building. It extends 195 feet on Third Avenue, 
86 on Seventh Street, 162 on Fourth Avenue, and 183 on Astor 
Place, covering an area of nearly 20,000 square feet, including the 
inner court. The edifice is six stories in height, the upper story 
being appropriated for an observatory, with choice astronomical 
and microscopic apparatus. In the basement is a hall 135 feet 
long and 84 1-2 feet wide, to be used asa lecture room. Peter 
Cooper, Esq., a well known merchant of New York, appropriated 
$300,000 to the establishment of this institution, designed as a free 
gift to the city of New York. The plan as proposed by him was 
as follows :—The objects of the institution are the physical, mental 
and moral improvement of the people, and particularly of the 
young. There will be lectures and debates upon all uscful sciences 
in its halls. In order to unite all kindred institutions in a common 
bond of interest, the halls of the edifice are to be opened free of 
charge for anniversaries, commencements, etc. A feature of the 
new institution will be a large room always open and free for the 
use of such women as may wish to meet for the discussion and con- 
sideration of the application of natural and practical sciences to 
their own benefit, or who have the talent and knowledge which will 
enable them to add anything to the treasures of science already 


WINSLOW LEWIS, M. D. 


known. There will also be an office in the institution for the bene- 
fit of those seeking scientific, educational or professional employ- 
ment, where their names will be registered, and applications re- 
ceived and recorded for the benefit of all. For further encourage- 
ment to women, a sum of five hundred dollars is annually set 
apart to be given by the vote of the members of the Institute to the 
female who is proved to have exhibited the truest heroism, or the 
atest self-sacrifice in the cause of suffering humanity. It is 
oped in this way to draw public attention to the thousand self- 
devoted acts which characterize the sex, and to make the young 
men of the Institute more observant of the virtues which true hu- 
manity calls out. Another large room in the building is appropri- 
ated to gencral discussion among the members of the Institute, of 
philosophical and other ——— matters ; and notes and copies 
of such discussions are to be preserved as the property of the insti- 
tution. The institution will be under the government of a board 
of trustees, comprising the judges of the United States Court re- 
siding in New York, the three judges of the Superior Court, the 
mayor, the eldest male member of Mr. Cooper’s family, the presi- 
dent of the Free Academy, the president of the Mechanics’ Society, 
and the editors of the principal daily and weekly papers of the city, 
who have one vote in the board. ‘The trustees have power to ap- 
point the professors, and a superintendent, who must make an an- 
nual report to the board, to the corporation, and to the legislature. 
Professors may be removed, on good cause, by the trustees, or by 
a vote of three-fourths of the students. To become a member and 
a student of this institution requires no other credentials than a 
good moral character. Laws for the government of the students 
will be made by themselves ; and expulsions will be made only by 
a majority vote of the whole body. The plan thus sketched is en- 
tirely original ; we are not aware of any existing instivution in the 
world so constituted. 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 


JERUSALEM AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


“ Walk about Jerusalem ” is a divine injunction, and we 
were literally obeying it. In some respects we found it at 
once widely differing from any of the oriental cities we had 
seen, and by no means answering any of the expectations 
we had formed of the city of the Jews. And very rare} 
are our expectations answered when we, for the first time, 
op on & man, or a place, or a picture which we have 
h of often, and earnestly desire to behold. To stand 
‘within the walls of Jerusalem, has been the longing of the 
Jewish and the Christian heart from youth to old age, as 
an exile longs to sce his native land before he dies. And 
the desire excites the imagination, until we are in ex 
tancy of seeing something other than the reality, when we 
come to enter its narrow streets, and wander among the 
heaps on heaps that still distinguish the city, as if the curse 
of the rejected Messiah still gs upon it. As we look 
down upon the town from our tent door on Mount Olivet, 
it appeared to us nearly a plain with a slight declivity to 
the east. But now we are constantly going up and down 
as we thread our way, ascending mountains of rubbish, on 
which houses are built, twenty or thirty feet above the 
original level. The streets are not so wide as the sidewalk 
on Broadway, in New York, and indeed rarely exceed 
eight or ten feet in breadth, and sometimes the houses ac- 
tually meet; and stranger still, they accomplish the appa- 
rently impracticable feat of standing on both sides of. the 
road at the same time. For, as the pathway leads under 
them, they are supported by arches, and the dwelling thus 
occupies the 5 over the street as well as on each side, 
The same plan of building I have noticed in Nablous and 
other Eastern cities ; and, as in Cairo, the sun was exclud- 
ed altogether from some of the streets by coverings thrown 
across from one house to the other, so here in Jerusalem, 
an awning is made, sometimes of mats, and sometimes of 
boards, rendering the streets gloomy, but inviting a current 
of air that refreshes one in hot weather, and compensates 
fully for the loss of the sun. ‘These strpets generally are 
at right a, are wretchedly oer with a gully in the 
middle for the passage of animals, that prefer a cater th 
than this broken causeway of irregular stones. The lime- 
stone that abounds in this region, affords the material of 
which the houses are built, and as there is no lack of stone, 
the walls are substantial. It is a novelty to observe that windows 
are rarely seen towards the street; and the few that are so situated 
for the purposes of light and air, are strongly protected by case- 
ments. The inner court, on which the windows and doors open, 
is surrounded by a wall, which forms part of the house; and the 
whole edifice, so far as is possible, is constructed without the use of 
wood, which is too expensive to be employed where any other ma- 
terial will answer the pu The floors and stairs are, of course, 
made of stone. All of the cimber that is in use must, even at this 
day, as in the days of Solomon, be brought from Mount Lebanon, 
and the means of transportation are not so good now as they were 
in those days. The water that falls upon the roofs is carefully led 
into cisterns under ground, often cut out of the solid rock, and 
every house has at least one of these, on which the people must 
depend for all their culinary purposes. Many of these now in use 
have doubtless served the Jews of far distant ages, and as some of 
them are immense, and in the rainy season a supply is taken in 
sufficient for six or eight months, to be soeueiied rom a source 
that no enemy before the gates could cut off, it is plain that Jeru- 
salem could not be made to suffer for want of water in the midst of 
the most protracted siege. The house of one of the missionaries 
has four cisterns, the largest of which is thirty fect square, and 
twenty feet deep. Other cities in this country are similarly pro- 
vided, as fountains and streams are rare; and from the very earli- 
est times of which we have record, wells were among the most val- 
uable and cherished kinds of property. These facts heighten the 
beauty and propricty of those figures of Scripture so often drawn 
from the fountain, the well, the cistern with its wheel, the water, 
the river, the rain, all of which are associated in the Eastern mind 
= the most precious of the gifts of pe pn and are there- 
‘ore the most beautiful emblems of the gifts of grace.—Correspon- 
dent of New York Observer. 
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AUTHORSHIP AND BOOK-MAKING. 

Alexandre Dumas, the French author, passes for being the most 
prolific writer that ever lived. Although French books are cheap, 
his complete works embrace so many volumes, that they cannot 
be purchased for less than three hundred and fifty dollars. He 
has produced so many volumes in a single year, that shrewd calcu- 
lators easily proved that the manual labor of writing must have 
consumed all his time; and the matter was explained by a state- 
ment that, like Caesar, Dumas had the faculty of dictating to three 
or four secretaries at once. He has published under his own name 
books on every subject ; he has written plays, memoirs, travels, his- 
tories, romances, essays, poems, and, like Goldsmith, has touched 
nothing which he has not adorned. But the wonder is no longer a 
wonder. Dumas never wrote one tenth of what has been given to 
the world under his attractive name. A really very clever writer, 
he early obtained such a reputation, that his name was sure to sell 
everything to which it was attached. This fact induced him to 
speculate on his name, and to commence the manufacture of books 
on a large scale. He engaged the services of several clever writers, 
and the firm, of which the silent partners were unknown, poured 
forth a deluge of volumes on the reading world, all fathered by the 
popular Dumas, the “spoils” being divided among the literary 
partners of the house of A. Dumas & Co. The novels by which 
Dumas is best known in this country, the “ Three Musketeers,” 
“Twenty Years After,” “The Viscount de Bragelonne” and 
“Monte Christo,” were written by a Mr. Maquet. And, what is 
more curious, the ‘‘ Three Musketeers,” and its sequel, were not 
original with Maquet even, but were taken from the ‘“ Memoirs of 
M. D’Artagnan,” published about a century and a half ago. Du- 
mas’s novel, “The Adventures of John Davys,” is mostly appro- 
priated from Captain Marryatt; while “Captain Paul” is little 
more than an “annexation” of “The Pilot,” by our own Cooper. 
In fact, Dumas has been clearly convicted of piracy and plagiarism. 
At best, he is but a clever imitator and mimic. He has received 
immense sums for his manufactures, but is now living in exile in 
straitened circumstances. 


> 


Iowa.—We took occasion to mention lately, that Iowa, until a 
few weeks since, took the lead in the nnmber of subscribers we had 
in the West for BALLov’s Dottar Montuty, but that Michigan, 
then numbering thirty-seven hundred, had outstripped her sister 
State. But the tables are turned again, and we have since that 
date received a few over three hundred additional names from differ- 
ent parts of Iowa, making four thousand subscribers we number for 
our Dollar Magazine within her precincts! Is there any other 
publication in the United States that can equal this ? 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. Cigar ashes rubbed on a musquito bite are said instantly 
to remove the smart. We never tried it. 

-«.» The material wealth of England is set down in value at 
22,235,000,000 dollars—a very little sum. 

--»» A new lighthouse, 90 feet high, to be completed next fall, 
is now building at Sabine Lake, Texas. 

-++» Hook and Crook were two noted land surveyors of London, 
and established titles—hence the phrase ‘by Hook or by Crook.” 

-.»» Anegro said he worked for a man who raised his wages 
80 high he could only reach them once in two years. , 


++. Two twin brothers recently met in Jay, New York, after a 


separation of 46 years. They are named Smith. 

.... A shipis entered for loading, a musket loaded for entering. 
—that’s the difference. Both are discharged. ~ : 

-.»» The mayor of Baltimore has forbidden the performance of 
Jack Sheppard, as demoralizing in its tendencies. 

+... They say that American volunteer companies will be al- 
lowed to visit Canada with arms, after all. - 

-».. Seven sharks were lately caught at Charleston, South 
Carolina, with hook and line. Good sport—poor eating. 

+++. The Turkish government has refused to acknowledge the 
independence of Circassia. 

+++ Judge McLean was born in Morris county, New Jersey, in 
1785. He is, therefore, 71 years of age. 

+++» Athree days’ storm at Jacmel, lately, caused an inunda- 
tion and loss of life and property. 

+++. One Samuel Cannon was lately fined ten dollars in New- 
castle, Pennsylvania, for an unauthorized kiss. 

++. Some rogues in this city have been amusing themselves by 
abducting blinds from the windows of dwelling houses. 

+++» Mr. William Hughes, a Californian, lately accomplished 
the feat of walking 100 consecutive hour in this city. 

+++» Winship’s nursery grounds, so\famous in this vicinity, 
Were lately sold in lots at auction for $42,000. 

+++» Mr. Thackeray is flourishing in London in excellent spir- 
its, and has changed his Yankee dollars into sovereigns. 

+++» Albert Smith, who writes novels and ascends Mount Blanc, 
is about to marry the daughter of the Keeleys. 

++» A young lady lately objected to going across the fields to 
church, because the path was too stile-ish. 

+++» M. Minié, of rifle celebrity, has a gun that will discharge 
twenty-four balls a minute, and is instantly reloaded. 

-+++ The Germans are seldom affected with consumption ; they 
Strengthen their lungs by singing and out door exercise. 

+++» Kossuth reads the 14th verse, 2d chapter Luke : “ Peace on 
earth to all good willing men.” Calvin rejected this version. 


WRITING AND SPEAKING. 

Few persons are capable of writing and speaking equally well. 
The exceptions are indeed few and far between. Addison, who 
wrote with exquisite grace, was not even a fluent talker; we all 
know how poor dear Goldsmith blundered and floundered when he 
desired to shine in society—how Byron broke down in the House 
of Lords ; and what a desperate failure Lytton Bulwer made when 
he set up for a Demosthenes. There are many fair, common- 
place writers who are also fair, common-place speakers ; but there 
are few men who are at the same time both great writers and great 
speakers. The reason of this is that the qualifications of the 
writer and speaker are essentially different. Hazlitt stated this 
very forcibly. ‘ 

“The great, leading distinction,” says he, “‘ between writing and 
speaking is, that more time is allowed for the one than the other; 
and hence different faculties are required for, and different objects 
attained by, each. He is properly the best speaker who can col- 
lect together the greatest number of apposite ideas at a moment’s 
warning ; he is properly the best writer who can give utterance to 
the greatest quantity of valuable knowledge in the course of his 
whole life. ‘I'he chief requisite for the one, then, appears to be 
quickness and facility of perception—for the other, patience of 
soul, and a power increasing with the difficulties it has to en- 
counter. * * * ‘The difference of quicker and slower, how- 
ever, is not all; that is merely a difference of comparison in doing 
the same thing. But the writer and speaker have to do things es- 
sentially different. Besides habit, and greater or less facility, there 
is also a certain reach of capacity, a certain depth or shallowness, 
grossness or refinement of intellect, which marks out the distinction 
between those whose chief ambition is to shine by producing an 
immediate effect, or who are thrown back by a natural bias, on the 
severer researches of thought and study.” 

‘The popular writer must be new and original ; novelty and orig- 
inality do not render an orator popular. He is the most popular 
orator who best reflects the sentiments of his audience—who 
makes himself their mouth-piece. ‘To appreciate new theories— 
novel speculations—requires time and reflection. When we see 
these in a book, we can lay down the volume and weigh a sen- 
tence or a page by itsclf in the balance of our judgment. But 
what the speaker says must be self-evident and carry instant con- 
viction or command instant assent. ‘The most popular orators are 
the heroes of the common-place. Read over some of the most 
“telling” speeches ever made, and you will be astounded at the 
meagreness of the ideas, the common-place character of the pro- 
ductions. Shakspeare, who had an intuitive perception of the 
philosophy of oratory, makes Mark Antony tell the Romans that 
which “they themselves do know.” This is the province of the 
orator. He but furnishes the spark to the fuel they have gathered. 

It is true that some of the most celebrated orations that have 
come down to us, are models of finished composition, exquisite 
specimens of logic and oratory. But who ever supposes that those 
of Cicero are the same that he “‘fulminated ”’ in the senate and the 
forum? Cicero understood perfectly well the art of reporting—an 
art which consists in making the report as different as possible 
from the spoken discourse. 

If you wish to see why a writer is not calculated to succeed as 
a speaker, just look at a page of a polished author’s manuscript. 
You will find it full of erasures—of changes in the arrangement of 
sentences, of words substituted, crossed out, again restored and 
again rejected. These changes, if made by the vocal organs in- 
stead of the pen, would make an aggregate of hesitations, stam- 
merings, blunderings—a tangle of words and ideas, perfectly un- 
intelligible to the audience, and amounting to a complete break- 
down. It is the height of folly to suppose that an elegant and 
fluent writer must be a good speaker, and the height of cruelty to 
call him out on public occasions to make him exhibit his weakness. 


> 
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Semrnary.—This school for young ladies, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Fitz, at No. 1, Washington Place, Prookline, enters 
on its fourth year September 17, 1856. We have seen testimo- 
nials from Edward Everett and other distinguished gentlemen, as 
well as from the parents of young ladies educated by Mrs. Fitz, 
which satisfy us that she is an accomplished and reliable instruc- 
tress, and we are pleased to learn that she meets with that success 
which her exertions and her abilities merit. 


> 
> 


Wirt axnp Humor.—We have added a new attraction to Bal- 
lou’s Dollar Monthly Magazine, in the form of a humorous illus- 
trated department. This will be fresh and original each month, 
and will be the part to which the reader will always turn first. 
The Magazine will remain at ONE DOLLAR a year! The cheap- 
est in the world, with its hundred pages of attractive reading matter 
in cach number. 


> 


Wasuineton.—The equestrian statue of Washington, in Union 
Park, New York, is twenty-eight feet high, including the pedestal. 
Brown, the sculptor, who contracted to furnish it for the sum of 
$25,000, it is said has sunk, at the least calculation, $10,000 by 
the operation. 


Screw Sreamenrs.—These vessels have been looking up since 
the Himmalaya, with 1400 troops on board, made the passage from 
Malta to Halifax in sixteen days, equalling the performances of 
the swiftest paddle-wheeled steamer. 


GratiryixG.—lIt is pleasant to learn in these angry political 
times that each party is sure of cleefing their president. We have 
their word for it. 


Racuet.—Alison sets Rachel above Mile. Georges and Mlle. 
Mars, the stars of the French stage under the first empire. 


A NOBLE AMATEUR. 

Every one knows the reputation of Adrian Van der Velde, a 
painter of the Flemish school ; but few persons are familiar with 
what occurred between him and an Englishman passionately fond 
of pictures. Lord Clarendon had purchased a very beautiful 
country seat in the environs of Antwerp. Wood, water and hill 
combined to form an enchanting landscape, affording a constant 
source of delight to the eye. Van der Velde no sooner beheld it, 
as he chanced to be in the neighborhood, one day, than he con- 
ceived the idea of expressing upon canvass the scene which had 
80 fascinated him. He set up his easel in the nearest village, and 
from careful sketches of the scene, produced @ most picturesque 
and pleasing landscape. Sometime afterwards, he carried his pic- 
ture to London, in the hope of disposing of it; but not obtaining 
the price he asked, he finally determined to put it up at auction, 
and decided to withdraw it if the bids did not run high enongh to 
satisfy him. 

Lord Clarendon had returned to England to attend to some busi- 
ness which required his presence. He happened into the auction 
at the moment the picture was under the hammer, and recognized 
his country seat in the minutest details. The bids ran up with a 
good deal of spirit, when his lordship created a sensation by call- 
ing out, “ Twenty-five guineas!” This price far surpassed the ex- 
pectations of the painter, but Lord Clarendon, finding his bid had 
stimulated his competitors, and fearing he should not get the pic- 
ture, even if he covered it with gold, called out, “I will give the 
original for this copy !’”” 

At the word “copy,” every one was astounded. The painter 
rose furiously and asked his lordship if he was a connoisseur to talk 
in that way. “Iam so much of a connoisseur,” replied Claren- 
don, “that I repeat my offer. I will give the original for the copy.” 

“My lord, you are mistaken.” 

“1 know very well,” said Clarendon, “that Van der Velde only 
could have painted that picture, and for the third time I offer him 
the original for the copy.” 

Then the painter understood him, and withdrew his picture from 
the sale. They went to a lawyer, and Clarendon gave the Flem- 
ing a deed in exchange for the painting. After that, Adrian Van 
der Velde often occupied this country seat, which constantly re- 
called the memory of so excellent and so singular a bargain. Few 
landscape painters were ever so well paid for their work ; few ama- 
teurs were ever as generous as Lord Clarendon. 


> 


A sPpLenpID VoL_umE.—We have now ready for delivery 
umE Ten or Pictoriat, elegantly bound in gilt, with 
illumined covers, index and title-page, uniform with our regular 
style, at $3 per volume. This is by far the most elegant and valu- 
able number of the work yet issued, containing, as it does, the 
whole of our mammoth series of engravings for the last six months, 
and forming a rich ornament for the centre table. We sell the ten 
volumes complete from the commencement of the work, elegantly 
and uniformly bound in cloth and gilt, for twenty dollars—a library 
and picture gallery in itself. 

MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Lincoln W. Hussey to Miss Etizabeth 
Doane; by Kev. Mr. Parker, Mr. William Peirce to Miss Elizabeth P. Allen; 
by Rev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. Philip A. Butler, of Lawrence, to Miss Olivia M. Sea- 
wood Dennett; by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Thomas Keith to Miss Nellie F. Turner; 
by Rev. Mr. Alger. Mr. Albert H. Gould to Miss Sarah M. Foster, of Saco, Me.— 
At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Warren Ludwig, M. D., to Miss Mary M. 
Smith.—At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Edward R. Hemmenway to Miss 
Amelia Beals.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. John F. Bliss to 
Miss Lucy Knight.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Goddard, Mr. Thomas Ling, of 
Shelby, Ohio, to Miss Harriet Towne.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, 
Mr. William D. Wright to Miss Jadidiah South.—At Brighton, by Kev. Mr. 
Whitney, Mr. Charles C. Twitchell, of Oxford, to Miss Cornelia Wilson.—At 
Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Dennis, Mr. Edward F. Howe to Miss Sarah F. Norris.— 
At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. John E. Weston to Miss Sarah S. 0. Hall, 
of Chelsea.—At West Newbury, Mr. Samuel Noyes to Miss Helen M. Stanwood. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Widow ret Bellamy. 95: Miss Josephine €. Page, of Ster- 
ling, Ill.. 18; Mr. James Topliff, 71; Mrs. Mary E. Cooke, 25; Mrs. Hannah 
Rollins Tebbetts, of Topsh Me.. 64; Mrs. Caroline M. Kimball; Mr. Rob- 
ert Omond, 65; Mrs. Lucretia 0. Baker; Mrs. Mary Trull, 70; Widow Mary 
Johnson, 91; Mr. George William Henss, 44.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Betsey 
Howell, 60.—At Chelsea, Mr. Asa HI. Dyer, 31.—At Dorchester, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Willard, 37.—At Medford, Widow Charlotte Rowe, 67.—At Milton Hill, William 
Glover, Esq., 67.—At Beverly, Dr. Ingalls Kittredge, 86.—At Salem, Mr. Jacob 
K. Christian, 24; Mise Mary Brooks, 49.—At Marblehead, Mr. Thomas Dodd, 
78; Mrs. Susan W. Hammond, 49.—At Gloucester, Mrs. Maria L. Fears, 17; 
Mr. Richard Perkins, 40; Mrs. Kachel N. Carter, 81.—At Ipswich, Mrs. Lucy 
8. Pingree, 49.—At Taunton, Mra. Abby C. Eddy, 39; Mr. Owen Brady, 49.— 
At Worcester, Miss Jenette C. Stoddard, 26.—At Nantucket, Mrs. Eliza C. Fos- 
ter, 29.—At Berkley, Mr. Abner Bart, %. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
JOHNNY CLARENCE PHELPS.—A LAMENT. 
Tearfully inscribed to the bereaved, as a token of sympathy in their sorrow. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


T’ve often heard it said, 
“The old must die; the young may die!” and now, alas, 
I think how truly this has come to pass, 
As muse I on the dead. 


How sad that he should die,— 
A father’s pride,—a mother’s joy,—a sister’s sweet delight ; 
That on such dawning should descend such sudden night, 
The spirit asks, why?” 


; How sad that he should die! 
Ere the white pages of youth’s joyous years were turned ; 
While yet the incense fire of gentle childhood burned 
In his bright, beaming eye. 
June roses fill the air 
With fragrance precious as the magi’s myrrh of old, 
But he regards them not. The once warm heart is cold, 
For death sits victor there. 


This thought we cherish now, 
That he—the beautiful—has gone away to rest, 
In the safe haven of a Saviour’s loving breast, 
Whose hand is on his brow. 


The household joy is gone; 
Filed with the hopes that faded with his fading hours, 
And, though we know he blooms in fair, elysian bowers, 
Our stricken hearts will mourn. 


We know that here below 
If he had lived, his would have been man’s common life ; 
Man’s heritage of pain; man’s share of earthly strife, 
Of sorrow and of wo. 


And yet, and yet—we weep! 

Because we miss his step, his sunny smile, his voice, 

For these made hearts that loved the gentle child, r e 
With joy not loud, but deep. 


And now the willows wave 
Where sleeps the child, with white hands folded on his breast, 
And roses round his brow. So was he laid to 

Within the quiet grave. 


Tears sanctified the sod, 
And tears still flow, and hearts still ache, in love’s eclipse ; 
And words of wailing fall from the parental lips, 

Beneath the Father's rod. 


Soon will the wound be healed ; 
A little season and the veil will then be rent 
In twain; and they who thither weeping went, 
Will find grief’s fountain sealed. 


The flower, from the mould ; 
The angel, from the earth. ©, read the lesson well, 
And let it teach you, while on earth ye still must dwell, 
God’s arms his own enfold. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


ALMOST TOO LATE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Provipence—that Power which mortals call Providence—had 
dealt very kindly with Mary Brittan. Nature had been bountiful, 
too, and the world, always ready to follow suit where Providence 
and Nature have been kind, was ready to fall down and worship her. 
She did not need that worship. She did novi want it, either, for 
her soul was above that miserable favoritism which the world gives 
indiscriminately to those whom fortune or some adventitious cir- 
cumstance has favored. Her friends—her true friends—loved her 
for her goodness of heart, her unaffected cheerfulness and her 
kindness. They would have loved her if she had been destitute of 
those great social advantages which she possessed. Handsome, 
wealthy and accomplished—graceful, intellectual and gay—(we 
put them all in the same category, and the reader may arrange the 
terms to suit the individual taste), it may well be supposed that 
Mary Brittan did not long lack suitors; but indeed, this was not 
the case. Admirers, she had many; but she did not allow them 
to become suitors. She was determined to have no opportunity 
to say “no,” and her “yes” should only be spoken when the 
“coming man” should appear, if she waited until age and sorrow 
should have dimmed her bright eyes. They could never wither 
her strong and fearless heart nor destroy her beautiful disposition. 

And thus it happened, that because the coming man had not yet 
met her gaze, Mary was fast tending towards the dreaded age of 
thirty. Not that it was dreaded by her; for she was lovely and 
beautiful as ever. Her bright locks waved as softly, her eye had 
not lost its young sparkle, nor her step its grace—and her heart 
was as youthful as at fifteen. 

So thought and felt Herman Deloraine. He had loved her when 
he was a child—before he knew what love meant; for there were 
eight years between the two, and when the boy was almost an in- 
fant at school, the girl was radiant in her young beauty, in the 
glory of sixteen. But times had changed now. The boy had 
grown up to manhood, led on and encouraged by the vision that 
was ever before his sight, for never, for a single moment, had he 
ceased to think of and to love Mary Brittan ; to think of her, too, 
as a wife—and yet he kept the secret in his soul from all but Mary 
herself. To her, he scrupled not to tell his wildest dream—and 
when she urged the disparity between them, his answer was, that 
souls had no age—no decay. 

No moon-struck, ranting lover was Herman Deloraine. He was 
sincere, ardent and manly in his love for Mary—and sho well 
knew the quality of his affection, and appreciated him accordingly. 
But her heart told her that if Ae was the fated one for her, it must 
be when he had grown into maturer lifc, not now. She did not 


yield, for a moment, in her carnest and unaffected purpose of mak- 
ing him forget that he could be anything to her but a friend—and 
she an elder sister, and as such she ever bore herself toward him. 
She accepted his escort as she would that of a younger brother— 
frankly and freely told him of his faults, and never by word or by 
look encouraged him to tenderness. 

It was a rare instance, and one in which most women would 
have sometimes failed. But Mary Brittan was not an ordinary 
woman ; and with a feeling generously free from rivalry, she gath- 
ered beautiful and intelligent girls around her, and welcomed 
Herman to their presence. And yet she loved him! She loved 
him so well that she could not bear that the breath of society 
should come upon his motives or his taste even, in marrying one 
so much his senior. She did not care for herself. Age or youth 
— it was all the same to her, if the soul was right ; but she did not 
wish to feel that the foolish sneers of the multitude could ever 
have power to make him regret what they might call youthful folly. 

Herman made himself worthy of her love. If a generous or a 
noble feeling influenced him, it was all the wider and deeper be- 
cause it accorded with her known feelings. If a noble deed found 
its way from his hand, the knowledge that Mary’s ear would hear 
of that deed, and her heart sympathize with it, would bring a 
sweetness to his purpose, only equalled by the joy which he ever 
had in doing right. 

Among the many whom Mary drew around her, was Melanie 
Bruce, whose manifold charms, she thought, must attract Herman. 
Indeed, there were many points of attraction about her, which 
Mary herself possessed. She really-loved Melanie, and to her, 
Mary would have been willing to make the sacrifice of Herman’s 
heart. It was no use. Mary wept bitterly when she found her 
purpose was foiled, and had only resulted in the young girl’s real 
unhappiness—for Herman had not bestowed a single thought upon 
her, while she had already learned to look upon him as the high- 
est and best of men. 

“Tt all comes of your not growing old, as you ought to do,Mary,” 
said her friend, Mrs. Eaton, when Mary was lamenting this result. 

“ What shall I do?” asked Mary. “ Would you advise me to 
paint some wrinkles, and put on mother’s caps, to make myself 
appear elderly ?” 

“By no means—and yet, when I look at Herman Deloraine, 
and think how his life is wasting for the love of one like you, I 
feel perplexed to know how this matter is to end.” 

“Tt will end thus, Sara; if, years and years hence, Herman re- 
tains his affection for me, and he grows old faster than I do, I will 
marry him—but that is so unlikely, because men do not grow old 
as fast as we do.” 

And so ten years more slipped by, and then eight more, and 
Herman never had married. His profession had taken him in 
some measure from her sphere, and they no longer inhabited the 
same town. People said that Mary Brittan was living single for 
his sake. Perhaps she was—for she would not listen to the many 
who came round her, asking for a heart which she had not to give. 

And Mary was now forty-six years old! Like everything else 
—Providence, Nature and the world—old Time had touched her 
gently and kindly. The brown locks were as dark, the bright 
eyes as soft, if not as sparkling, and the cheek as smooth as twen- 
ty years ago. Sunny and bright had been her life, and not even 
Herman had cast more than a passing shadow over its gladness. 
The shadows were still to come. Human life does not exist with- 
out them, but happy are they who can bear them well and patient- 
ly. To the meek heart, they come like gentle showers ; but to the 
passionate,they are like the mountain torrent that breaks into floods. 

On one single turn of fortune hung the whole of Mr. Brittan’s 
possessions. It turned against him, and in a day he was ruined. 
The world looked on, and then hurried on in its own schemes of 
ambition or grandeur. Mr. Brittan had unconsciously loved the 
enjoyments, the dignity, the distinction which the possession of 
riches brings to the owner, and he was prostrated by the reverse. 
His wife’s feelings ever reflected his own, and she, too, was power- 
less against the blow. 

Even Mary did not rise, at once, to the exaltation which is 
sometimes, but rarely, experienced by those who have for the first 
time tasted poverty. There were many days when she shared the 
prostration of her parents’ hopes. It was hard to see them, now 
that they had arrived to old age, stripped of the luxuries which 
had only been mere necessaries to them, so habitual had been 
their use. It was hard, too, to see their benevolence crippled— 

that benevolence which had known no stint—the broad-cast chari- 
ties, which left no perceptible loss in their coffers. 

For the first time, the hues in Mary’s life were fading into gray ; 
and clouds were deepening around her. She would have scorned 
to have any one think that her present feclings arose solely from 
the loss of fortune—and yet they were all consequent upon it, too. 
It was painful to see how the summer friends flew away from the 
bare tree, in which they had loved to linger when its branches were 
fresh and green. Mary was glad that her father did not seem to 
notice this, He had been loved and respected so many years, that 
it had become a second nature to him; and it was difficult for 
him to imagine that he could be less so. 

From his busy home, where hourly and momently he was called 
upon to give healing to suffering frames, Herman Deloraine came, 
at the first intelligence of this painful affair. He had prospered, 
was beloved and courted by all, and more than one, fair and bright 
as Melanie Bruce, would have felt herself honored by his choice. 
But he lived on in solitary state, his heart still beating for his early 
love, and never learning the lesson of forgetfulness. He could 
not hear unmoved, the story of his old friend’s loss; and he left 
home instantly. He needed no ceremony at the liouse where he 
had spent so many happy hours in his childhood and youth ; and 
before she was aware that he was near her, Mary looked up from 
her musing gaze and saw Herman. 


She did not affect to disguise her pleasure at seeing him. It was 
genuine and friendly—her reception of him whom, above all oth- 
ers, she had valued. And in his comfortifig and genial look, she 
found a source of inexpressible relief. No man had ever been to 
her father what Herman Deloraine had been. Mr. Brittan had 
earnestly wished from the first, that Mary would lay aside her 
prejudices in regard to disparity of age, and make Herman happy 
as he deserved to be. She knew how her father felt towards him, 
and there was a truly pleasurable feeling in the thought that he, at 
least, was not one of the butterfly crowd who were frightened 
away when winter came. 

Herman’s voice assumed a softer tone than usual when he ad- 
dressed her. She had not seen him in many months, and their 
friendly correspondence had died gradually away. But he was 
here now, with his large heart full of friendship and sympathy, 
and his voice expressed it all. 

“ Look at me, Mary,” he said—“ you will see how the furrows 
have deepened and the hairs whitened since I saw you. I have 
come to be an old man, while you sit there with little perceptible 
change in your looks, and I am sure, much less in your heart.” 

And he took her hand and led her to the tall mirror. It was 
true—he looked ten years her elder. His life, so earnest, so full of 
thought, so devoted to his profession—while it had made his heart 
keep its youthfulness, had yet planted wrinkles on his cheek and 
gray hairs on his brow. 

It was not in woman to help appreciating his devotion, and now 
it seemed sweeter than ever. The dying perfume of the rose is 
as fragrant as the breath of its carly bloom, and the love of wo- 
man loses nothing in its beauty or intensity as her spirit is nearing 
to the eternal city. Freed alike from the vanity of youth, and the 
practised coquetry of a riper age, the last love of woman is more 
enduring, more self-sacrificing than the first. And before the twi- 
light had closed in that day, Herman knew that Mary would come 
to his home, and let him make glad the declining years of her 
parents. 

“Twenty years lost in sacrificing to the opinions of the world, 
Mary! How many happy days you would have made for me, that 
have been spent in repining at your decision! Well, that is all 
past now, and the only thing that comforts me for it is, that it has 
helped to make me look older. When I take my bride back to 
Lindenwood, no one will ever think of you as being nearly as old 
as myself.” 

“ Pleasant flattery enough, Herman, but let alone people for de- 
tecting ages. Well, it is hardly fair for me to go to you now that 
I have nothing but my aged self to carry with me.” 

“Do you call your parents nothing? I think I gain something 
by having my oldest and dearest friends—the friends of my boy- 
hood and youth—to be with me in my old age.” 

It was settled. Lindenwood, so long solitary, was to be renew- 
ed in all its former beauty. Mr. and Mrs. Brittan were to take 
the house, and Herman and Mary were to live with them. This 
saved the feeling of dependence which might arise to check the 
freedom of action and speech which Herman’s gencrous heart 
could not bear to see abridged in his old friends. It was a happy 
household—none the less happy because long lives of wedded 
happiness were not to be expected ; and still there were very youth- 
ful ones a thousand times more brief than theirs might be. Me- 
lanie Bruce came to see them, cured of her youthful fancy for 
Herman, and rejoicing in the new dignity of wife—and Mary look- 
ed hardly less fair and young than Melanie. 

Some might think that, to make the happiness complete, wealth 
and position should have been restored to Mr. Brittan; but, as he 
truly thought, there is something in this world even better than 
fine houses and broad lands, and no murmur was ever heard from 
the old man’s lips, respecting the past. He was, indeed, living 
more truly, more broadly than ever before. And if you would see 
happiness as perfect as it can be on earth, you must look in at 
Lindenwood. 


> 
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CURIOUS DEPARTMENT OF ART. 


Our readers are all familiar with the processes of pencil, crayon 
or India ink drawing, but we doubt if any of them ever studied, or 
even heard of the art of poker drawing. A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Saturday Post, in a letter from London, describing a 
visit to St. Pauls, remarks that among the multifarious pursuits in 
which the canon of the cathedral employs his leisure hours, is that 
of drawing pictures upon sheets of pine wood with a red hot 
poker; and these pictures are finished in a style that would do 
credit to not a few instruments of a far more elegant character. 
At the time of the visit, the artist had just completed a large 
circular picture of Evangeline and her grandfather. The head of 
the old man especially was surprisingly repress deep shadows 
being burnt in with a very hot poker, and the lighter shading dono 
in the blae gray produced by the same implement in a somewhat 
cooler condition. A red hot poker is sometimes brought into requi- 
sition for the purpose of touching off cannon, but we do not often 
hear of a canon touching off pictures with a poker.—Tvaveller. 


> 


REVOLVERS OF OLDEN TIME. 


Revol fire-arms are by no means of modern invention. 
Amid the various and extensive assortment of ancient and modern 
arms which is collected in the magnificent old castle of Warwick, 
the curiosity of visitors may be rewarded by the sight of muskets 
and carbines, a century or two old, which possess the qualities both 
of revolving barrels and of loading at the breech. Consideri 
how much has been said of the ingenuity of these inventions, an 
of the talent displayed in their attainment by certain modern man- 
ufacturers, some astonishment is often occasioned by these evi- 
dences of their antiquity; and it is very evident, from these and 
other guns in the collection, that the art of gun-making was car 
ried to a point of excellence, within a century of its origin, which 
was not maintained for the next two centuries, although it has becn 
greatly advanced of late.—London Literary Gazette. 


Tf life is short for pleasure, it is long for virtue! It is necessary 
to be always on our guard.—J. J. Rousseau. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The 300-year comet of 1364 and 1556 is now about due, accord- 
ing to astronomers, —— They need a water company at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The Pioneer says : “ Good spring water, carried about 
the city, as it now is, in carts, costs, at this season of the year, 
about thirty cents per barrel, and river water from ten to fifteen 
cents, according to the distanee conveyed. In the winter time it is 
even higher than these rates.” —— A terrible storm, with hail “as 
big as lemons,” visited Auburn, Ala., recently. —— The crops in 
Upper Canada never looked so promising at the same season of 
any former year as they do this. Fruit trees of all kinds promise 
an abundant yield. —— Terrible inundations have lately prevailed 
in the south of France to a great extent. —— In the space of three 
years, the population of Chicago changed from thirty-four to sixty- 
five thousand, and her railroads from one to eleven.——'Two 
children of Mr. Donough, of Evansville, Ia., died recently from 
the drinking of coffee with which tobacco had become accidentally 
mixed. —— Bowling is an English game, and was common as ear- 
ly as the thirteenth century, especially among the higher ranks. 
Charles I. played at it, and it formed a daily occupation for leisure 
hours with Charles II. ——— George Bancroft, the historian, is so- 
journing temporarily at St. Louis, engaged in investigations con- 
nected with revolutionary history. —— Budding can be done on 
the pear, apple and cherry, in June and July, and on the peach to 
the middle of September. Those who have fuiled to graft, and 
have stocks large enough, should avail themselves of budding 
at this time. ——- A Galveston paper says that in eastern Texas 
the prospect for good crops is unusually fine. —— Tho State of 
Deseret will have her senators and representatives knocking at the 
doors of Congress for admission, before the close of the present 
session. A statue of Washington is about being erected in 

Union Park, New York, at an expense of $27,000. —— Lady 
Blessington once wrote: “I fecl that I am growing old for want 
of some one to tell me that I am looking young as ever! Charm- 
ing falsehood! There is a vast deal of vital air in loving 
words.””———- Two hundred boats, with their crews, are now em- 
ployed in planting oysters in Delaware Bay. The crop will be 
gathered next season. ——Ammonia, rubbed upon a hot wet 
spade, in a green-house, has a most miraculous effect in develop- 
ing a profusion of flowers, buds and leaves. After each applica- 
tion of the ammonia, the tints are said to deepen and increase in 
brilliancy. —— Some years ago, a young and beautiful lady was 
destroyed in London by strychnine administered by her sister’s hus- 
band, but the villain escaped, only to perish, however, by a bandit’s 
hand in Mexico.——The piano-forte was invented by J. C. 
Shreeder, of Dresden, in the year 1717, during which year he pre- 
sented a model of his invention to the court of Saxony. The in- 
strument immediately became popular.——In England, before 
the time of the Stuarts, it was felony and death to sell a horse to 
a Scotchman ! —— Not long ago, an Englishman observed a stone 
roll down a staircase. It bumped on every stair till it came to the 
bottom; there, of course, it rested. ‘That stone,” said he, “‘re- 
sembles the national debt of my country ; it has bumped on every 
grade of the community, but its weight is on the lowest.” —— A 
tunnel of four thousand feet in length is being bored under Bergen 
Hill, for the New York and Erie Railroad, to be finished by No- 
vember, 1857. ——— Letters from all parts of Italy speak of the 
very slight hopes the Italians entertain of any reforms suggested 
by Austria. At Turin and Genoa there had been disturbances in 
the streets. Exciting placards were affixed to the walls, and cries 
were raised of “death to Austria!” After a time the excitement 
subsided. —— Tuesday, the 4th day of November next, being the 
Tuesday after the first Monday of that month, is the day on which 
the people throughout the entire country will cast their votes for 
electors of president and vice-president of the United States. —— 
James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, has purchased, 
for $60,000, the magnificent mansion of Joseph L. White, Esq., 
on the corner of Madison Square and Fifth Avenue, for a residence. 


> 


A couracgous Lapy.—The Richmond Whig says a lady 
went to the office of a dentist in that city, recently, and had eight 
teeth extracted. It appears that the dentist refused to administer 
chloroform unless a physician was present, and the lady engaged 
one for that purpose. He failed to attend, however, and after 
waiting some time she submitted to the operation without the use 
of the anssthetic. There are few men who can boast of courage 
like that. 


A Porr’s Recompense.—The Nottingham (England) Jour- 
nal states that a purse containing £1000, the result of a public 
subscription commenced some time ago, has been presented to Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, the chartist poet, author of the “ Purgatory of 
Suicides,” 


” » 


Ixcrease or Boston.—The current that seemed to tend 
countryward a few years since, now scems to set cityward, and our 
Population seems be increasing quite rapidly. It is said that five 
hundred new houses will be erected this season, principally at the 
South End. 
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New Sea.—Dr. Redman, a missionary, has verified the exist- 
ence in Africa, of an immense sea, without outlet, twice as large 
48 the Black Sea, between the equator and 10 degrees south lati- 
tude, and between the 22d amd 30th meridian. 

Miyxgsora.—The population of this prosperous Territory has 
been ascertained, with reasonable accuracy, to be 120,000—more 
than sufficient to justify its admission as a State. 


> 
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Derixition ror THE Times.—Humbug, a species of chloro- 
form, by the aid of which dollars are extracted without pain. 


\ 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Lord Palmerston has been burnt in effigy, in Greece. 


It is stated that the famous ye, aera Lady Moscow has been 
purchased by James Irving, of New York, for $3500. 


The “old Porter residence,” at Niagara Falls, has been turned 
into an ice-cream garden, under the name of “ Park Place.” 


It appears by the annual message of Mayor Manners that the 
debt of Jersey City amounts to $50,000. 

Provisions are scarce in Salt Lake City, which makes it very 
hard for those Mormon gentlemen, who have ninety wives, to sup- 
port their families. 

Boots made from the skin of the white porpoise are among the 
latest novelties. These, with rat-skin gloves and whalebone fix- 
ings, must be nice. 


The Southern newspapers make mention of a great scarcity of 
preachers in certain sections, and that capable men would find 
ready employ in that capacity. 

The family of Crawford, the sculptor, have arrived from Eu- 
rope, and he will follow as soon as a ments for the convey- 
ance of his ‘‘ Washington” are completed at Munich. 


The last accounts from Australia are to the 6thof March. They 
state the gold production to be larger than ever, and that a million 
sterling a month will be regularly forwarded to England. 


Franz Thies, late agent of Ole Bull, denies that he absconded 
from Richmond with the funds of the great fiddler, as stated in 
some of the papers. 

The St. John papers report that the scarlet fever at Shippegan 
and Caraquet, New Brunswick, has carried off over one hundred 
and fifty children within ten weeks. “ 


‘They have had two shocks of earthquake, and a brilliant aerolite 
which illuminated the whole city and burst with a loud detonation, 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, recently. 

The Scotch Presbyterian Synod has refused to allow the use of 
organs in its churches, and enjoins sessions to employ all judicious 
measures for the improvement of vocal melody. 

Direct steam communication is about to be established between 
Liverpool and the west coast of Africa, and the Liverpool African 
Association have petitioned government to allow a portion of the 
African mails to be sent from Liverpool. - 


‘om Moore describes a dress in which Miss Coutts appeared 
one evening, at a party, and which she was about sending to the 
— the next morning for safe keeping, as valued at half a million 

dollars ! 


The American and Foreign Christian Union received some 
seventy thousand dollars into its treasury last year. It has now 
119 laborers in its service, at home and abroad, and aids in the sup- 
port of a Protestant chaplain in the “ Eternal City.” 


The South Side Democrat says that Miss Cappell, who was a 
member of Taylor’s theatrical company in Richmond, has —— 
been married to a wealthy young Virginian, who fell in love wi 
her from seeing her in Petersburg. 

At a concert recently given by M. Carlolus, the Belgian minis- 
ter in Lisbon, the king of Portugal sang the sogno of Mercadante, 
an air of Verdi’s in the ‘“ Vepres,” and took a part in a duo from 
“ Linda,” with Bartolini, the baritone. 


New Albany, Ind., is getting to be a fast town. The Tribune 
states that during the last term of the Floyd Circuit Court, thirty- 
six divorces were granted, and three of the parties in these cases 
were married again before the adjournment of the court. 


M. Antoine Jean Baptiste Simounin, the oldest dramatic writer 
of France, died on the 4th ult. The last of the 214 pieces of which 
he was author (sole or joint) was a vaudeville entitled Les Mémoires 
de ma Tante, produced at the Ambigu-Comique, in November, 
1853. He was born in January, 1780. 

According to the New York Chronicle, the great and distinguished 
feature of the Baptists’ Bible Revision Society, is to translate that 
volume into every known language now in use, and in just such 
terms as will most unmistakably convey to the mind the intended 
import of the text. 


The Western Book Concern, after payi 
award to the Methodist Episcopal Church South, have a capital of 
$150,405. ‘The report of the New York Book Concern states that 
the sales of the last year amount in the aggregate to upwards of 
one million of dollars, with an aggregate profit of $191,000. 


Says a scientific writer :—‘‘ To obtain some idea of the immen- 
sity of the Creator’s works, let us look through Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope, and we discover a star in the infinite depths of space, whose 
light is 3,500,000 years in travelling to our earth, moving at the 
velocity of twelve millions of miles in the minute. And behold, 
God was there.” 

Rev. E. H. Chapin recently paid a handsome compliment to 
Florence Nightingale, whose star, he said, rose higher o’er the 
the blood-stained fields of Balaklava and Inkermann than that of 
any of the warriors who had fought the battles, or the diplomats 
through whose exertions peace was secured. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, of London, is the church in Eng- 
land. It is an immense stone edifice, but without much beauty, 
either in its exterior or two of 
ground, and the dome is near hundred feet high ; still, large 
as it is, it would stand in St. Peter's, at Rome, with plenty of room 
to walk around it. 

The New School Presbyterian Assembly in this country includes 
24 synods, 108 presbyteries, 1567 ministers, 111 licentiates, 238 
poe vera. for the ministry, 1659 churches, and 113,629 communi- 
cants. The Old School Assembly includes 30 synods, 148 pres- 
byteries, 2216 ministers, 237 licentiates, 435 candidates for the 
ministry, 3079 churches, and 221,404 communicants. 

A writer in the Medical Gazette, in an article on sugar as food, 
maintains that candy properly made is not only one of the greatest 
luxuries of life, but one of most beneficial additions to the 
daily food of all and classes. Those who tend in the shops 
where candy is sold, occasionally eat ly of it, and have never 
any deleterious results from it, either to health or the teeth. 


The a amount of church rates levied in England is 
£600,000, and the last return of liabilities on account of repairs of 
churches—incurred on the security of the rates—amounts to half a 
million sterling. A bill is now before Parliament for the total abo- 
lition of these church rates—a measure which will relieve dissen- 
ters from the taxes now imposed upon them for the support of a 
church with which they have but little sympathy. 

We learn, says the Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligencer, that the 
Sw. are entirely ruining the crops in some portions of the 

dian territory. ‘They are in some places as thick as mosquitoes 
in the Mississippi swamps, moving about in armies. They are 


said to be worse among the Seminoles than anywhere else; so 
much so that many of t have despaired of ing any corn at 
all, and to those it is particularly distressing. 


their ae of the | 


Foreign Items. 


The Emperor of Russia has made a formal ayowal of his design 
gradually to emancipate the serfs. 

Russian engineers are surveying Sebastopol, which is to be en- 
tirely rebuilt on a new plan. 

The recent rumors regarding the hopeless illness of the Empress 
of the French, have been contradicted on authority. 

Coffee in France is now mixed with beet-root instead of chicory, 
which is more agreeable to the taste, and does not require half the 
quantity of sugar. 

Prince Frederick William, of Prussia, is in England, courting 
the princess royal, and all the papers are talking about it. The 
marriage is deemed certain. 

The London detectives disguise themselves in the pursuit of 
their vocation—now as a foreign naval officer, then a jack tar, and 
anon as a buxom widow, fair, fat and forty! 

Spain demands an old debt of Mexico, and threatens her with a 
fleet in case she don’t pay. A war between Spain and Mexico 
would be like a squabble between a cripple and a broken down 


The sales at the Billingsgate fish market in London, amount to 
—— of three thousand millions of fish, annually—weighing 

together, two hundred and thirty thousand tons, and worth ten 
tnillions of dollars. 

The Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, has been purchased by 
Madame Polack, the widow of a wealthy banker of the Hebrew 
persuasion, at Konigsberg, in Prussia. ‘The lady intends to beau- 
tify the place and improve the whole neighborhood, at her sole 
expense. 
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Sands of Gold. 


««.. Interest is the spur of the , but glory that of great 


«++. There are certain eyes, which, seeing objects at a distance 
take snow for sunshine.—Landor. 

-.++ Let your will lead whither necessity would drive, and you 
will always pre-erve your liberty.—Locke. 

All other love is extinguished by self-love; beneficence, 
humanity, justice, philosophy, sink under it.—picurus. 

-..- When men are sorely urged and pressed, they find in 
themselves a power which they thought they had not.— Tillotson 

-+.++ The reason why so few marriages are happy, is because 
ha F spend their time in making nets, not in making cages. 


.+.+ There is an authority due to distress, and as none of the 
human race is above the reach of sorrow, none should be above 
hearing the voice of it.— Addison. 

+++. When a true genius appeareth in the world, you may 
know him by an infallible sign, that dunces-are all in confederacy 
against him.—Swi/t. 

.--- The monument of the greatest man should be only a bust 
andaname. If the name alone is insufficient to illustrate the 
bust, let them both perish.—Zandor. 

.... Such as are still observing upon others, are like those who 
are always abroad at other men’s houses, reforming everywhere, 
while their own runs to ruin.—Pope. 

.. ++ Prejudices are notions or opinions which the mind enter- 
tains without knowing the grounds and reasons of them, and which 
are assented to without examination.—Bishop Berkeley. 
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Joker's Budget. 


Why is the inside of everything unintelligible? Because we 
can’t make it out. 

The man who “shot at random” did not hit it—he has since 
lent his rifle to the youth who aimed at immortality. 

“Tsay, Pat, what are P po about—sweeping out that room ?”’ 
“No,” answered Pat, “‘lam sweeping out the dirt, and leaving 
the room.” 

The London Herald announces that Lord Palmerston is “‘labor- 
ing under symptoms of indisposition.” We hope the noble lord 
will not become really indisposed. 

It is stated by a German philosopher that the sun is increasing 
his distance from the earth. It is to this that Courtney attributes 
the high price of coal during the past two or three years. 

A gentleman just returned to this country from a tour in 
Europe, was asked how he liked the ruins of Pompeii. “ Not 
very well,” was the reply, “‘ they are so much out of repair.” 

A leather statue of St. Crispin is about being erected in Lynn, 
by the shoemakers of that city. It is to be modelled by Mr. Wax, 
whose grandfather “staked his awl” when the people of Lexing- 
ton bristled up to the British. 

A merchant of a certain city, who died suddenly, left in his desk 
a letter, written to one of his correspondents. His sagacious 
clerk, a son of Erin, seeing the necessity of sending the letter, 
wrote at the bottom: “ Since writing the above, I have died.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 


itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAP&R POR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possib} t of intelligence. © advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which 1s of Ta" MAMMOTH 
8125, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far excecds that of any other 
weekly in the Union. with the exception of *‘ Batiou's 

a ple copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person onting a sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratia. 
One copy 


Tue Frac or ovr Untox, and one copy of Batiou's PicroriaL, 
$4 perannum. Published every Saturpiy, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 

Wuoursatz Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street. New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Strect. Philadelphia; Menry Taylor, 111 Ba!timore Street, Balti- 
more; A. C. Bag!e~, 162 Vii:e Street, between 4th and 5th. Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys. 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Ches- 
nut Streets, St Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Ky.; Wallace, Austen & 
Buel, 25 Clark Street, Chicago, Ilineis. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE BRIDAL TOILET. 
The engraving on this page is from a painting by Solomon, and 
is very felicitous, both in design and execution. The bride is 


standing 


ers, gazes on her mistress with fondness; but even in her face a 
ight shade of melancholy is di i 
own beautiful image—she 


THE BRIDE DRESSING FOR THE WEDDING. 


clouds of the uture. It is an eventful moment in her young ex- 
istence. She is about to commence a new life. She is about to 
bid adieu to the scenes of her infancy—a farewell to the parents 
who‘ have watched over the few sunny years that have pasged over 
her beautiful head. It is impossible that a shade of sadness, or at 
least of thoughtfulness, shoud net at this’ moment fall upon her 
brow and her spirit. At the moment of the realization of her day- 
dreams—of the moment of union to her young heart’s id 

blessings that she is leaving appear in all their brightness. She is 
about to trust her fate into the keeping of.one being. That free 
communication of oe Sam, feelings, to father, mother, 
brothers and sisters will be interdicted. Henceforth she 
will have thoughts, perhaps sorrows, that they cannot share. The 


Mi 


ili 


uture may be bright and radiant as her fondest have painted ; 
but the past has been, and the present is so. She leaves a home 
already established ; she goes forth to found one. Household cares 
have hitherto presscd but slightly upon her; henceforth they will be 
her daily lot. Even with her limited experience, in the circle of 
her acquaintance she can call to mind many a bitter disappoint 
ment—many a ruined hope. Yet, casting these shadows from her 
—these intrusive doubts—she will go to the altar with the firm 
faith of a true woman, and there publicly pronounce the vows her 
heart has taken long ago. She will sce around her smiles and 
tears ; congratulations and sighs will blend in her ear—for a 

in its mi light and s , is but a type of life with its woven 
threads of joy and woe. 


. 
a 
48 
: Hn «before a cheval giass, in her robe of pure white, decked 
with costly lace and flowers, the bridal veil floating over her dark 
and wreath-crowned hair, and drooping on her rounded arms. To 
. 
E the left, another beautiful young woman, a bridesmaid, is contem- 
ing her with an expression of mingled admiration and thought- 
: iness. The pretty waiting-maid, who is affixing a bunch of flow- 
: 
and her dark, dreamy eyes are gazing into the rose-hued | 


